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QUESTIONS ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



I. HiSTOBY OF THE LANGUAGE AND OF THE AbYAN 

Family of Languages. 
(Morris, Cbaps. 1-3). 

1. To what family of Languages does English 
belong? Give any facts showing its relation to 
some other languages of Europe. (1879). 

2. Eepresent in tabular form the stocks and 
languages of the Indo-European family that have 
contributed to the formation of English. . (1883). 

8. Show the relation between English and the 
other Languages of the Indo-European Family. 
(1881). 

4. Sketch the position of English among aUied 
languages. (1879). 

5. Make a table showing the relationship of 
English to the other languages of the Indo- 
European Family. (1873, 1880). 

6. In what parts of speech, and in what classes 
of terms, have we the greatest proportion of words 
of Saxon origin? Give examples of any words 
which you know by their form or spelling- to be 
of foreign derivation. (1863). 
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22 SN^ISH LANGUAGE. 

7. What traces in particular have Danish Inva- 
sions left in the language of this country ? (1877) » 

8. Point out some of the chief signs of Teutonic 
origin in English words* (1872). 

9. In what directions and through what chan- 
nels has the Latin language left its impress on 
EngUsh? (1885). 

10. In what way, and at what times, have Latin 
elements been introduced into the EngUsh lan- 
guage ? (1877). 

11. Mention some ten Latin words that appear 
in English in two forms, one coming directly, the 
other indirectly. (1884). 

12. At what different periods has a Latin ele- 
ment been introduced into our language ? Give 
examples of Latin words introduced in the 
several periods mentioned. (1881). 

13. Account historically for the presence in our 
language of so many words of Latin origin. Under 
what circumstances have the most important addi- 
tions of this kind been made ? and what is the 
general character of words so derived ? (1861). 

14. Enumerate the channels through which 
words from the Latin were introduced into English, 
and classify the Latin elements accordingly. 
(1876). 

15. Distinguish the successive periods of the 
introduction of a Latin element into English, and 
illustrate by examples the effect of each upon the 
language. (1882). 
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16. Distinguish between the Classical and the 
Teutonic elements in English. Point out the several 
ways in which words of Latin origin have been 
introduced into the language. (1880). 

17. With what languages of Europe is English 
in origin most closely connected ? What exactly 
is its relation to Latin ? What to French ? (1883). 

18. Show as definitely as you can the influence 
of Norman-French upon our Grammar. (1884). 

19. Take the following sentence, and arrange in 
three groups the words of Saxon, Greek, and Latin 
origin respectively; give fully the derivation of 
the words italicised : — 

'* Not second he, who rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wings of ecstaey 
The secret of the abyss to spy. 
He passed the flkming bounds of place and time, 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze. 
Where angels tremble while they gaze. 
He saw; but, blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night.'* (1869). 

20. Give six examples of words of Greek, Latin, 
and Saxon origin respectively; and state how 
from each word itself, its form or spelling or 
affixes, you tell its origin. (1863). 

21. What foreign ingredients are to he found in 
our English vocabulary ? Account historically for 
their presence. (1872). 

22. Write down the words in the Lord's prayer 
which are not of Saxon origin. (1806). 

b2 



4 ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

23. Explain tbe term Anglo-Saxon. What ob- 
jections arc there to it ? What terms have been 
proposed in its stead ? Give reasons for its reten« 
tiou. (1883). 

24. Point out the advantages and disadvantages 
of a mixed vocabulary. How is it that oars is so 
mixed as it is ? (1884). 

25. Give a pedigree of the English language 
which shall show from what sources it has been 
successively enriched. Give dates. (1876). 

2G. How far back can the Enghsh language be 
traced by written remains ? State how it may be 
divided into periods (with dates), and give the dis- 
tinguishing features of each period. (1878). 

27. Into what Periods may the language of this 
country be conveniently divided ? Indicate briefly 
the grammatical characteristics of each. (1877). 

28. Name the main sources which have con- 
tributed to form modern English, and state the 
period at which the influence of each has been 
chiefly felt. (1885). 

29. What are the principal epochs and events 
which mark the growth of the language of this 
country? (1876). 

30. In what classes of terms, and among what 
parts of speech, do we find the largest proportion 
of purely English words ? How do you account 
for the presence in our vocabulary of so many 
words of foreign origin ? (1870). 

81. Mention any words that have been added to 
our vocabulary in the present century. (1883). 
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82. Explain, by reference to the history of the 
language, the difference between the past tenses 
and participles of the following verbs : — say, think, 
give, sleep, wake, run, hid, fly, (1878). 

88. Give as many examples as you can, and as 
the time allows, of the way in which the study of 
the English Language illustrates and corroborates 
what we learn from English History. (1877). 

84. Give an estimate of the number of words in 
our language, and of the proportion of them of 
native and of foreign growth respectively. Show 
when, and in what way, the greater part of such 
exotic words has been introduced into our vocabu- 
lary. (1871). 

85. What are the two main sources from which 
the English Vocabulary is derived ? From which 
of them comes our Grammar? Illustrate your 
answers by examples. (1885). 

86. Eewrite the following passage, by substitut- 
ing words of Saxon origin for those of Greek or 
Latin origin : — 

** The old man trusts wholly to slow contrivance 
and gradual progression. The youth expects to 
force his way by genius, vigour, and precipitance. 
The old man defies prudence. The youth commits 
himself to magnanimity and chance. Age looks 
with anger on the temerity of youth, and youth 
with contempt on the scrupulosity of age." (Dr, 
Johnson), (1875). 

87. From what languages, and at what dates, 
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have we received the following words ? — Orange ; 
Receive ; Street ; Bosh ; Boom ; Chintz ; iTiiw ; 
Fetish ; Di^ ; Armadillo ; Co^icatenation ; CAew ; 
Chagrin \ Pool; Carouse. (1879). 



PHONOLOQY, 



n. Phonology — Grimm's Law. 

(MoR&is, Chaps. 4, 6). 

88. Define the terms letter, mute, vowel, spirant, 
palatal. (1884). 

89. Define the terms vowel, diphthong, consonants 
(1880). 

40. Explain all terms used in the classification 
of the Letters of the Alphabet. (1874). 

41. Tell what you know of the origin and struc- 
ture of the English Alphabet. (1888). 

42. Lidicate some of the most important facts 
in the history of our Alphabet, and account, as far 
as you can, for the order in which its letters follow 
one another. (1880). 

48. What is the use of an Alphabet ? Give some 
account of our Alphabet, with reference both to its 
origin and to the classification of its letters. (1875). 

44. What is meant by a " letter " ? (1885). 

45. Classify the Letters of the English Alpha- 
bet. (187i;. 

46. Classify the letters of the Alphabet accord- 
to their sounds. (1879). 

47. Give some account of our Alphabet, with 
reference both to its history and to the classifica- 
tion of the sounds it represents. (1878). 

48. What is a Vowel? What Vowel-sounds 
exist in English ? Show particularly how they 
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are all expressed by means of the six Eotnan 
Vowels. (1879). 

49. How many Vowel- sounds are there in Eng- 
lish ? How are they represented in the written 
language ? Write down a word illustrating each 
of them. (1868). 

60. How many Vowel Sounds are there in the 
English language ? Make a list of them, show- 
ing by how many modes of spelling each may be 
represented, and giving in every case a word con- 
taining the sound which you wish to distinguish. 
(1864). 

51. How many Vowel- sounds are used in speak- 
ing English ? Which are they ? How many 
diphthongs are used ? Which are they ? (1882). 

52. How many separate Vowel-sounds are there 
in English, and how many true Diphthongs ? 
Show in what way defect or redundancy in the 
alphabet disguises the true nature and relations of 
these various sounds. (1873). 

58. What various sounds has the letter a in 
English ? How does it come to have so many ? 
Which of them is the oldest ? (1884) . 

54. What various sounds are represented in 
EngUsh by the letter u ? (1885). 

55. What Vowel- sounds were the letters a, e, i, 
0, w, originally intended to represent ? (1882). 

56. Select from the following words those in 
which a true Diphthong, or coalition of two vowel- 
sounds, occurs ; and give your reason for rejecting 
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the rest: — Beltrf; Boat; N^ter; Br^ad; Bownty ; 
Co-operate; Tough; Boot; Boil; Russia. (1869). 

57. Classify the Consonants according to their 
sounds. (1872). 

58. Arrange the Consonants in Classes ; and 
show in what way any of the sounds are related to 
any of the others. Comment especially on the 
sounds represented by the letters h, c, x and j, 
(1871). 

59. What letters are called Mutes, and how are 
they subdivided ? (1880). 

60. Give a list of the mutes in the English 
alphabet, dividing them into Gutturals, Dentals, 
and Labials, and explain the meaning of those 
terms. (1858). 

61. Give some account of the letter c and its 
uses. (1885). 

62. What is meant by saying that consonants 
" fall under the category of noises" ? (1884). 

63. What is meant by Runes ? Tell whatever 
you know concerning any runic letters admitted 
into the Enghsh Alphabet. (1881). 

64. What would be the ideal of a perfect Alpha- 
bet ? How far, and in what respects, does the 
English Alphabet fulfil, or fall short of, that ideal ? 
(1875). 

65. How many Letters are there in the English 
Alphabet ? How many Sounds are said to be used 
in forming English words ? What letters are re- 
dundant ? In the classification of letters what is 
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meant by the terms Vowel, Labial, Guttural, 
Dental, Flat and Sharp Mutes, Aspirates and 
Liquids ? Make a Table or Tables, arranging the 
letters under these several heads. (1874). 

66. What examples can you give of deficiency, of 
unnecessary letters, or of inconsistencies, in the 
English Alphabet? Can you account on any 
principle for the facts ? — 

(1) That the s in "roads" and ** robes" is 

sounded Hke z ; 

(2) That the dia ** hoped" and "missed" is 

sounded like t ; 
(8) That the p in "CampbeU" and ** Cup- 
board" is scarcely pronounced at all. 
(1864). 

67. Give some examples of defect and of excess 
in the English Alphabet. Comment on any pecu- 
liarities in the spelling, or on any incongruity be- 
tween the spelling and the sound, in the following 
words:— Throw^A; Mmsed; Cu/)board; Duty; 
B^awty; Mission; Vision; Church; Chronology; 
Could; Leeds; N^'ther. (1870). 

68. Classify the consonants of the English 
Alphabet, and show whether, regarded as a system 
of signs to represent articulate sounds, they are 
deficient or redundant. (1861). 

69. Classify the sounds used in speaking 
English, pointing out those which, in our Alpha- 
bet, have the same letter for their sign. (1884). 

70. For how many sounds are there signs given 
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by the English Alphabet ? How many signs might 
be taken to represent all the elementary sounds 
used in forming EngHsh words? Give a full 
list of these sounds classified. (1880). 

71. How many sounds might possibly be repre- 
sented by the EngUsh Alphabet ? (1879) . 

72. What number of sounds is there in English 
to be represented by our Alphabet ? Mention any 
expedients to which we are driven in order to ex- 
press them; and show how the difficulties of 
spelling are increased thereby. (1863). 

73. State the principal defects in English ortho- 
graphy. To what are they due? and how are 
they remedied ? (1868). 

74. Illustrate by examples some of the anomal- 
ies of Enghsh spelling ; and state how they arise. 
(1866). 

75. Give examples in Enghsh Spelling 

(1) Of single letters representing double 
sounds ; 

(2) Of two or more letters representing an 
indivisible sound ; 

(3) Of different letters representing the 
same sound ; 

(4) Of a given letter standing for two or 
more different sounds ; 

(5) Of redundant and of silent letters. 
(1868). 

76. What instances have we in EngUsh spelling 
(1) of true diphthongs spelt with two letters; 
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(2) of single vowel sounds spelt with two letters ; 
and (8) of true diphthongs represented by single 
letters? (1860). 

77. Mention some articulate sounds which are 
incapable of being combined in pronunciation. 
Give the reason, and show how it explains the 
formation of plurals and of past tenses in English. 
(1872). 

78. To what letter changes are languages liable ? 
Give examples from the English language (1) of 
the softening of the guttural, (2) of the substitution 
of d for th, (8) of the loss of letters, (4) of the in- 
sertion of the letters b, d, (1878). 

79. What consonantal changes have been ob- 
served to prevail between cognate words in 
Enghsh and any other allied language ? (1879). 

80. State Grimm's Law, and give some illustra- 
tions of it. (1872). 

81. TeU the history of Grimm's Law. (1880). 

82. Give, with a few words of comment, ten 
illustrations of Grimm's Law. (1884). 

88. Our ** three " is in Latin ** tres," in German 
"drei." Give some account of the law deduced 
from such variation in the form of words within 
the family of languages to which English belongs. 
(1874). 

84. Latin duo is English two and German zwei. 
Tell what you know of the law which is said to 
explain changes such as these. (1882). 

86. English "t^ree" is Latin " tres," in Ger- 
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man ** drei.'* State and explain by examples the 
law to which a change of this kind is attributed. 
(1879). 

86. What law is illustrated by change of con- 
sonant in the words thou, tu, and (German) du 9 
(1871). 

87. What laws are said to account (1) for the 
change of t in pater to tA in father, (2) for the 
change of u in thumb to t in thimble ? (1874). 
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III. Etymology and Inflection. 
(Morris, Chap. 6). 

88. "What is Grammar, and why is it so named ? 
(1871). 

89. Tell what you know concerning any point 
of Grammar which seems to you of fundamental 
importance, choosing that upon which you are 
most able to give accurate information. (1872). 

90. " All our Grammar is thoroughly English, 
and is not borrowed " (Morris). What does this 
mean ? Arrange the parts of speech ; and group 
together certain classes of terms according to the 
language from which they are borrowed. (1876). 

91. " Ancient languages were more full of de- 
clensions, cases, conjugations, and the like ; the 
modem, commonly destitute of them, do loosely 
deliver themselves in many expressions by preposi- 
tions and auxihary verbs." — Advancement of Learn- 
ing. 

Explain this statement, and illustrate it, if you 
can, by examples. Is the assertion true in rela- 
tion to the older as compared with the modern 
forms of our own language ? (1861). 

92. Distinguish between a Syllable and a "Word. 
What is meant by the Parts of Speech ? Name 
them ; and show what purpose each serves in the 
expression of thought. (1875). 
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93. What exactly is meant by the Phrase 
** Parts of Speech " ? (1883). 

94. Name the Parts of Speech. Which of them 
undergo Inflection ? Which are considered the 
oldest, and which retain most traces of older 
forms ? (1877). 

95. Name and define each of the Parts of 
Speech. (1870, 1879, 1883). 

96. Define each of the parts of speech, and give 
the reasons for and against including the article 
among them. (1872, 1880). 

97. Make a Hst of the parts of speech in Eng- 
hsh in the order of their relative importance, and 
give reasons for your arrangement. (1861). 

98. How many Parts of Speech are there in 
English ? Construct sentences to show how the 
same word may belong to a different part of 
speech, according to its use and collocation. 
(1875). 

99. Classify the parts of speech ; and reduce 
them to the smallest number of classes consistent 
with accuracy and completeness. (1866). 

100. Define a Noun, a Pronoun, an Adjective, 
and a Verb. What is an Article ? Why would you 
or would you not class it as a distinct Part of 
Speech ? (1874). 

101. Explain the origin and exact use of the 
Ai-ticles in English. Discuss the value and neces- 
sity of Articles as parts of speech. (1871). 

102. Show that the division of words into Parts 
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of Speech is logical and exhaustive. Is there ever 
any difficulty in deciding what part of speech 
a word is ? If so, why ? What are the words 
italicised in " Others saw him as he returned sooner 
than either I or my friends *' ? (1878). 

103. Words have been divided into Notional and 
Belational. Explain this classification ; and show 
how it may be made to correspond with the ordin- 
ary division of parts of speech. (1872). 

104. What are Inflections ? How have so many 
old inflections been lost in English ? and how is 
their function now supplied in nouns and in verbs 
respectively ? (1878). 

106. How does modern EngHsh supply the place 
of Inflections ? State what you know of the order 
in which they gradually disappeared from the lan- 
guage. Do any traces remain of older forms? 
(1875). 

106. Define Inflection in Grammar. Show 
what classes of words admit of the most varied 
inflection, and what classes of words are incapable 
of it. Comment also on the inflection of the fol- 
lowing words : — 

Geese; Pence; Vixen; What; Brethren; Eldest; 
Whom ; Could ; Did ; Themselves ; Stricken ; 
Worse; Kept; Ought. (1864). 

107. What traces does the English language 
retain of the declension of nouns and adjectives ? 
(1867). 

108. What remains of case inflection are to be 
found in current EngHsh ? (1885). 
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109. Make a list of early inflections in nouns or 
pronouns, which have not survived in modem 
English ; and give examples. (1878) . 

110. Give examples of English words in which 
differences of (a) gender, (h) number, (c) person, 
(d) case, (e) mood, (fj tense, are marked in the 
form of the word. How is the place of Inflection 
supplied in English ? Give examples. (1866). 
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IV. The Noun. 
(Morris, Chap. 7)* 

111. Classify the Nouns. (1880). 

112. Give a Classification of English Nouns. 
Eeduce the Parts of Speech to the smallest pos- 
sible number. (1869). 

113. Explain the meaning of Collective Nouns; 
Abstract Nouns and Concrete Nouns, and give 
examples of each. (1858). 

114. Give instances of the use of Proper Nouns 
as Common Nouns in English. (1881). 

115. What exactly is meant in Grammar by the 
term gender ? Are there now any traces of gender 
in EngUsh ? (1884). 

116. Make a list of different ways of expressing 
Gender in English nouns, adding a few notes on 
the history of each. (1884). 

117. Describe and account for our ways of 
marking Gender in Nouns. (1875). 

118. Describe and illustrate the different ways 
of marking Gender in English Nouns. (1874). 

119. How are distinctions of Gender marked in 
English ? What remains are preserved of obsolete 
terminations to indicate the feminine ? (1875). 

120. How is Gender distinguished in modern 
English ? What causes brought about the gradual 
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disuse of grammatical gender after the Norman 
Conquest? (1878). 

121. What was the ancient form of the Femi- 
nine Gender ? What traces remain of it 7 How 
has it been supplanted ? Discuss the meaning and 
origin of the termination — ster, (1879). 

122. What do you understand by " Gender " in 
grammar ? Show how your definition appHes to 
each of these words : — Aunt, Semptress, She, That, 
Man-servant, Testatrix, Mistress, Heroine, Mar- 
gravine. (1878). 

123. On what principle is the gender of English 
nouns settled ? Compare it with the principle of 
gender in any other language. Which is the more 
philosophical ? (1861). 

124. Define the grammatical term Gender. 
What is the original force of the suffix in Hunter, 
Maltster ? Account for the gender of Sun and 
Moon in modern English. (1881). 

125. Describe the several ways of indicating 
Gender in English Nouns, including explanation 
of the words woman, lady, viocen, seamstress, mistress, 
bridegroom, widower, drake, (1880). 

126. Give the history of the form of the plural 
in EngHsh, and account for the variations. How 
are plurals formed in modern English ? Give as 
full a list as you can of exceptions to the rule. 
(1877). 

127. Give some account of the different plural 
Forms of English Nouns. (1881). 

2 
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128. Discuss and illustrate all methods of dis- 
tinguishing Number in English Nouns. How has 
the use of the suffix « as a sign of plurahty been 
accounted for ? (1879). 

129. Mention the three regular modes of form- 
ing the plurals of genuine EngUsh words and give 
examples. (1858). 

180. Show how we came by the plural in s. 
(1879). 

181. Show what suffixes have been used to mark 
the plural in Enghsh, and how the number of 
those in ordinary use has been reduced. (1885). 

182. Discuss and illustrate all methods of dis- 
tinguishing Number in Enghsh Nouns. Mention 
some nouns which have (1) no Singular ; (2) no 
Plural ; (8) two Plural forms with different mean- 
ings. (1878). 

188. Give Eules for the plurals of substantives 
ending in vowels. Of what is the « significant in 
the following words respectively: — Pea«; Alms; 
Eiche«; Summom? (1877). 

184. Explain fully the formation of plurals in 
English. Give examples (1) of words that have 
two plurals ; (2) of plurals which have no singu- 
lar. How is the plural formed of words com- 
pounded (1) of two nouns ; (2) of a noun and an 
adjective ; (8) of a noun and a particle ; (4) of a 
noun and a verb ? (1865). 

185. Give the rules for the formation of plurals 
in English. State as many exceptions as you can. 
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Discuss especially such forms as children^ brethren, 
&c. How did the plural in s gain the ascendancy ? 
(1876). 

186. State fully both the rules and the excep- 
tions for the formation of EngHsh plurals. Give 
six examples of nouns which have two plurals with 
different meanings. (1876). 

187. How are EngHsh plurals formed? Give 
examples of anomalous and of obsolete formations. 
Give instances of nouns that vary their meaning 
with their Number. (1868) . 

188. Mention any EngHsh nouns which form their 
plurals by processes generally obsolete. Which 
of the following are genuine plurals, and how do 
you account for the forms which are not such : 
Alms, Summons f Banns, Sessions, Costs^ Eaves, 
Weeds, Riches, Dice ? (1881). 

189. Write down some nouns that have no 
special form to express pluraHty. (1883). 

140. It is said that abstract nouns have no 
"phxxalform. Explain this statement, and account 
for forms like " negHgences," " benevolences," &c. 
(1863). 

141. Take the following forms, and state from 
them the rules for forming EngHsh plurals; — 
Men, kine, churches, animalcula, sons-in-law. (1866) . 

142. Tell what you know about nouns forming 
their plurals in en, (1879). 

148. Discuss the plural form children. (1888). 
144. What are the following fk^ \a Ti\sca^^^ — 
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children^ scissors, riches, dims, means, news, fire* 
arms, amends, fains, dice, pence 'f State which 
are used as singulars, and which as plurals, or as 
both. (1859). 

145. Give the plural forms of brother, cargo, valley, 
strife, seraph, virtuoso, madame, memorandum, fish, 
penny, vesper, Mr, Thomson, yea. Comment on the 
forms which violate the common rules. (1868). 

146. Give the plurals of lady, valley, loaf, strife ; 
and of the following Latin and Greek words used 
in English : formula, radius, phenomenon, analysis, 
(1858). 

147. Explain as precisely as you can, the origin 
of the plural s, and of any other plural forms, in 
English nouns. (1872). 

148. Discuss each of these plural forms ; leaves, 
oxen, hine, men, brethren ; also the forms, news, pains ^ 
riches, eaves, summons, (1884). 

149. What does Case mean ? Define it so as to 
suit an inflected, and a non-inflected. Language 
respectively. By what various ways do we know 
that a noun is in the Object case in modem 
English ? (1877). 

150. Explain the terms declension, case, and illus- 
trate each by an example. (1871). 

151. It has been said that in English nouns 
there is no objective case. Criticise this statement. 
(1871). 

152. Give the origin and meaning of the word 
^as^. What is the real power of the genitive case ? 
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Explain the following forms : — Theivy Golden, For 
Christ his sake. (1882). 

153. Define Case. State how many Case-end- 
ings there are in English Nouns, and how many 
relics of Case-endings in other parts of speech. 
Give examples. (1868). 

154. Tell the history of each of the forms now 
used for the Inflection of Nouns. (1871). 

155. What is the origin, and what is the mean- 
ing in EngUsh grammar, of the term Case ? Of 
what lost case-endings are the traces still discern- 
ible in our language ? (1881). 

156. What cases had nouns formerly in Enghsh ? 
Which of them still formally exist ? Of how many 
of them can the force still be expressed by the 
simple form of the word without a preposition ? 
Give full examples. (1879). 

157. Mention the Case-endings which still exist 
in English Nouns and Pronouns. (1858). 

158. What is meant by Case in nouns ? Tell the 
history of the Possessive Case in Enghsh, and 
define the present limits of its use. (1882). 

159. What relations are expressed by the Geni- 
tive case ? (1859). 

160. What does Genitive mean ? Why was the 
Possessive Case so called ? Trace the growth of 
that case in modern Enghsh from earher forms, 
singular and plural. What letter and letters does 
the Apostrophe represent, and what is its value in 
pronunciation, in : Man's \ FisV s \ Cavtf a % Henr<5 %\ 
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James's ; Jesus' ; Men's ; Mice's ; Friends' ; 5an- 
di«i'5. (1877). 

161. What different Genitive forms have we in 
English ? Which is the more ancient ; and when 
is each the more appropriate ? What is an Ob- 
jective genitive ? (1867). 

162. Show how we came by the Possessive Case 
in 's. (1879). 

168. Explain, as precisely as you can, the origin 
of the genitive in *«. (1872). 

164. Which is the more ancient form, "father's " 
or " of a father " ? (1869). 

165. How is the Possessive Case formed in 
nouns ending in -s ? Discuss the form " for good- 
ness' sake." How is the possessive formed in 
compound nouns, or noun phrases ? (1878). 

166. Describe ^nd account for the loss of 
Inflections in English Nouns, with special refer- 
ence to the inflections that remain. (1880). 

167. Define "gender" and "case." In what 
case, as to fot-m, are " once " and " seldom " ? 
Give any similar forms in English. (1859), 

168. Describe and account for the present 
methods of representing Number and Case in our 
nouns. (1875). 

169. What is che meaning of the words Declen- 
sion and Case respectively ? How is the Possessive 
Case denoted in EngHsh? What does Genitive 
mean ? Addison observes : — " The single letter s 
on many occasions does the office of a whole word» 
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and represents the his and her of our forefathers." 
Explain and illustrate the confusion invplved in 
this statement. (1877). 

170. Define Number, Gender, and Case; and 
state how far your definition applies to English 
only, or also to any other language. (1870). 

171. Describe and account for the different 
methods of indicating Case, Gender, and Number 
in nouns. (1874). 
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Y. The Adjegttve and Numerals. 
(Morris, Chap. 8). 

172. How is a word known to be an Adjective ? 
(1865). 

178. Classify English Adjectives according to 
their terminations. Explain the force of these 
terminations, and state which of them are suscep- 
tible of being varied to indicate Comparison. 
(1877). 

174. Give a definition of an Adjective which 
shall include tall, third, nine, some, the. Classify 
Adjectives according to their functions, and explain 
the force and origin of the endings, -ly, -ish, 4ne, 
-en, -y, -al, -ic, -oils, -less, -some. (1878). 

175. Give examples of Adjectives which have 
come to be used as nouns. (1865). 

176. Give some examples of irregular Adjectives 
in English, and account for their forms. How 
far is it incorrect to describe any such forms as ir- 
regular ? (1873). 

177. Have we in English any Adjectives that 
govern a case ? If so, what ? Give six Adjectives 
with irregular comparative forms. • (1868). 

178. Are Enghsh Adjectives ever decHnable ? 

(1865). 

179. What arguments might be used for and 
Bgainat the recognition of the Article as a distinct 
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part of speech ? Tell what you know of the his- 
tory of an and the. (1880). 

180. Tell what you know of the history and 
present use of a and the. How would you place 
them among the parts of speech, and why ? (1881) . 

181. Tell the history of the forms a, aw, and the, 
and discuss their grammatical use. (1874, 1883). 

182. How are Degrees of Comparison formed ? 
Give examples (1) of Adjectives irregularly com- 
pared ; (2) of Adjectives comparative in form, but 
not so used. (1877). 

183. How are Degrees of Comparison formed in 
EngHsh ? Give six examples of irregular forma- 
tions. Of what word is First the superlative ? 
(1869). 

184. How are Degrees of Comparison formed in 
EngHsh? Account for the irregular forms. Of 
what word ib first the superlative, and rather the 
comparative ? (1875)* 

185. State fully what Adjectives can now be 
compared by terminations, and to what modifica- 
tions the Positive is Hable. Distinguish in mean- 
ing and origin between further and farther^ later 
and lattery elder and older, (1878). 

186. Which are the usual suffixes of comparison 
in English ? Mention any Enghsh words now in 
use in which other comparative suffixes are visible. 
Explain the forms Neont; Farthest; Foremost, 
(1882). 

187. Describe and accouiitioT ^ikftT^^ol^ax. ^>JoSy. 
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irregular forms of comparison in Adjectives. 
(1880). 

188. Discuss Comparative and Superlative 
forms of Adjectives, and explain the forms worse, 
next, first, farthest, furthest. (1881) . 

189. Classify Adjectives irregularly compared. 
Give the Positive and Superlative of More ; Far- 
ther ; Former ; Utter ; Hinder ; Less ; Rather ; 
Further ; Latter ; Nearer ; and tell what you know 
of the history of each. (1879). 

190. Give some examples of irregular forms of 
comparison. (1866, 1872). 

191. Discuss any five examples of what is called 
Irregular Comparison in Adjectives. What Adjec- 
tives cannot properly be used in the Comparative 
or Superlative degree ? (1879). 

192. Give seven examples of Irregular Compari- 
son in Adjectives, and tell what you know of their 
history. (1874). 

198. Quote and discuss any six examples of Ir- 
regular Comparison in Adjectives. (1874). 

194. Discuss ten examples of what is called 
Irregular Comparison in Adjectives. (1882). 

195. Give as many examples as you can of Ad- 
jectives irregularly compared. Indicate traces in 
Modern English of Comparison marked by Vowel- 
change. What is -most when used as a suffix ? 
How do you account for such a form 2;,^ further- 
more '> (1876). 

196. Examine the forms lesser, worse, foremost, 
elder, farther. (1888). 
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197. What is the meaning of Adjective-endings 
in -er 9 Give a Hst of irregular superlative forms. 
(1868). 

198. Oif what word is ** first " the superlative ? 
(1865). 

199. Give the positive forms of more, further, 
worse, rather, less ; and add any explanations you 
deem, important. (1865). 

200. Explain the following forms : — First ; 
Worst; Best; Next; Last; More; Less; Rather. 
Distinguish between Later and Latter ; Further and 
Farther ; Elder and OUer. (1868). 

201. Explain as fully as you can the superlative 
forms inmost, next, best, least, last, first, and the 
comparative forms nearer and worse, (1883). 

202. Give some examples of double superlatives. 
(1872). 

208. What are the positive and superlative of 
more, nearer, rather, less, former, utter ? Give ex- 
planations of these forms and of uttermost and in- 
most. (1866). 

204. Explain the formation of comparative and 
superlative in the adjectives good, had, much, little, 
far BJid near, (1873). 

205. Define Cardinal, Ordinal, and Distributive 
Numerals. What Numerals are not of Saxon ori- 
gin ? Give the derivation of eleven, twelve and 
both, respectively. How does both differ from two ? 
(1866). 

206. Define Cardinal, Ordinal, and Distributive 
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Numerals. Give examples of each. Give the 
derivation of Five, Eleven, Twelve, Both. (1875). 

207. What are Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers ? 
Explain the origin and the formation of the words 
first, second, third, fourth, eleven, twelve, (1872). 

208. What are Cardinal and Ordinal Numbers ? 
Explain the forms eleven and twelve, the endings of 
numbers in -teen and -ty, and the words hundred and 
thousand. Account for the method of forming 
Ordinals. (1881). 

209. What is a Cardinal Number ? Distinguish 
between the forms two and twain. Discuss the 
origin of the words ten, eleven, twelve, hundred, 
thousand, dozen, score. (1884). 

210. Account for the separate forms two and 
twain, and the words ten, eleven, twelve, hundred, 
thousand, first, second, dozen, score, fortnight, (1880). 
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VI. The Pronoun. 
(Morris, Chap. 9). 

211. What exactly is meant by a " Pronoun " ? 
(1885). 

212. Classify the Pronouns. (1868, 1872, 1875, 
1876, 1877, 1879, 1880, 1884). 

218. Make a list of English Pronouns, classify- 
ing them according to the system which you pre- 
fer. Point out any examples of true inflection 
which your list contains. (1864). 

214. Classify the Pronouns, and tell something 
of the history of their inflections. (1874). 

215. How are pronouns and adjectives distin- 
guished? (1866). 

216. Account for the greater permanence of 
case-endings in Pronouns than in Adjectives. 
Describe generally the pronominal case- endings 
and tell something of their history. (1884). 

217. Cite some examples of the remains of ob- 
solete inflection in EngHsh Pronouns. (1871). 

218. What was the original number and case 
of you ? Discuss the history of this word fully. 
(1878). 

219. Tell what you know of the past and present 
use of the Second Personal Pronoun in its NomisL- 
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ative and Accusative Gases, singular and plural. 
(1882). 

220. Trace as fully as you can the history of the 
inflections of tJwUy and of he, she, it, in singular and 
plural. (1880). 

221. Tell what you know of the introduction of 
the genitive form its, (1873). 

222. When did its first come into use ? How 
had its place been previously supplied ? (1876). 

223. What significance Hes in the itahcised let- 
ters of the following? — Him; she; it; ours. (1876). 

224. Tell what you know of the Inflections of 
the Third Personal Pronoun in singular and plural. 
(1882). 

225. ** And that same eye .... did lose his 
lustre" {Julius Ccssar): — "Go to it Grandam, 
child '* {King John) : — ** Heaven grant us its 
peace " {Measure for Measure), Explain these 
three forms of the neuter genitive of the Third 
Personal Pronoun. (1872). 

226. Define Eeflexive Pronouns. (1882). 

227. Explain the construction of Self. What 
part of speech is it ? Trace its history. (1879). 

228. Trace the history, explain the forms, and 
determine the meanings, of self in its various 
collocations, singular and plural. (1877). 

229. Discuss the meaning of the syllable self. 
Give some reasons for determining whether it 
should be regarded as a noun or as an adjective. 
(1872). 
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280. Explain fully the constructions and inflec- 
tions of the word " self." (1865). 

281. Discuss fully the nature and origin of the 
foTm& Myself; Itself; Himself; Ourselves, (1867). 

282. Discuss the forms Himself, Oneself, Our- 
selves. (1868). 

288. State and explain the anomalies and diffi- 
culties observable in various forms of pronouns 
compounded with various forms of the word -self. 
(1869). 

284. What do you know concerning the origin 
and history of Enghsh Possessive Pronouns ? Ac- 
count for the form Ours. (1881). 

285. Discuss the significance of the italicised 
portions of Ours, Mine. (1877). 

286. Explain the form Yours truly. (1882). 

287. Which is the older form, My or Mine? 
(1868). 

288. Explain fully the meanings and uses of the 
in modern English. What was the word origin- 
ally ? How was it inflected ? and what traces of 
its inflection are still found in the language? 
(1877). 

289. What is the ? Explain and illustrate all its 
uses. What words were originally inflections or 
derivatives of the ? State their present use and 
trace their history. (1878). 

240. What is the precise use and force of the 
Enghsh Articles, and how are they derived? 
(1870). 
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241. What exactly is meant by a ** Kelative 
Pronoun " ? (1885). 

242. What is a Eelative Pronoun? Make a 
table of English Eelatives, and mention any words 
derived from them. (1864). 

248. What is a Eelative Pronoun ? Point out 
and explain different uses of the word that. Ex- 
plain the origin and present use of the words whatj 
which, whether, (1881). 

244. What pronouns were originally used where 
relatives are now employed in our language ? 
(1882). 

245. Give rules for the use of who, that, and 
which, respectively. What kind of pronouns were 
these words originally ? Give some account of the 
process by which, and the times at which, they 
severally came to be used as relatives. (1877). 

246. Distinguish between which and that as re- 
latives. (1878). 

247. When is the relative that used in prefer- 
ence to who or which ? (1867, 1868, 1875). 

248. Mention any differences in usage between 
who and that, (1885). 

249. Discuss, with reference to their history, 
the words ye and you, her, its, this, that, which, 
(1880). 

250. Take the Personal, Possessive, Interroga- 
tive, and Eelative Pronouns, and show, with ex- 
amples, which of them can be used substantively, 
which adjectively, and which in both constructions. 

(1878). 
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251. What is an Indefinite Pronoun ? Write a 
list of the chief Indefinite Pronouns, and give the 
derivation of each of them, (1884) . 

252. Give a Hst of Indefinite Pronouns; and 
tell the derivation of each of these words : — aught, 
each, every, either, other, (1874). 

253. Discuss the significance of the italicised 
letters in either, (1877). 
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Vn. The Verb. 
(Morris, Chap. 10). 

254. What is a Verb ? (1881). 

255. Classify the Verbs. (1880). 

256. Into how many classes may verbs be 
divided? (1876). 

257. Give as many different classifications as 
you know of English Verbs. Which do you pre- 
fer, and why? (1878). 

258. Explain and illustrate what is meant by a 
Transitive verb, an Impersonal verb, a Passive 
and a Deponent verb. Illustrate the government 
of each. (1866). 

259. What are Transitive Verbs ? Are intran- 
sitive verbs or passive verbs ever connected in 
Enghsh with an accusative case ? Give illustra- 
tions. (1868). 

260. Write eight sentences giving four examples 
of the use of the same verb transitively and intran- 
sitively. Eewrite the four sentences containing 
transitive verbs with change of voice from Active 
to Passive. (1884). 

261. Define the term Voice. (1868, 1876). 

262. Define the term Mood. (1868, 1876). 

263. Distinguish between the Indicative and 
Subjunctiye Moods. (1875). 
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264. How is the Subjunctive Mood indicated in 
EngUsh ? (1868). 

265. Write some notes upon the present use of 
the Subjunctive Mood in English. (1884). 

266. Enumerate the elements of flexion in the 
Verb. What is the use of the Subjunctive Mood ? 
Account for the way in which it is distinguished in 
EngUsh. (1882). 

267. What is a Gerund ? (1875). 

268. Give some account of the history of Eng- 
lish Verbal Nouns and Adjectives. (1875). 

269. Define the term Tense. (1868, 1876). 

270. How many Moods and Tenses are there ? 
(1876). 

271. Explain what is meant by Tense and 
Mood of Verbs. Add a few notes upon past and 
present forms of the Future Tense and of the Sub- 
junctive Mood in English Verbs, and on the pre- 
sent use of the Subjunctive. (1880). 

272. Define Mood and Tense, and show the dis- 
tinction between the ideas they express and those 
expressed by the Adverbs of manner and time. 
(1878). 

273. Of how many modifications in respect to 
time is a verb susceptible ? Show how far these 
modifications are recognised in English accidence ; 
and compare our language in regard to the com- 
pleteness of its tenses with any other language 
which you know. (1878). 

274. What is Tense? la "Eiti^^VjL ^xm^'sx'^- 
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tively rich or poor in its distinction of tenses ? 
Make a scheme showing all the varieties of tense 
of the verbs am and dng. (1878). 

275. Give the fullest subdivision of an English 
Verb into Tenses that you may have met with in 
any grammar. Which of those Tenses are dis- 
tinguished by inflections ? (1884). 

276. "What tense-fomis have we in English for 
calling attention to the continuousness of an act ? 
What are indefinite forms ? and what emphatic 
forms ? (1862). 

277. What are Indefinite forms of a Tense ? 
What continuous ? (1867) . 

278. What are the Indefinite, the Continous or 
Imperfect, and the Perfect or Complete forms of 
the Tenses of English verbs ? (1870) . 

279. What different forms of the Present Tense 
have we in English ? and how do they differ in 
meaning ? Explain the form, ** Duncan comes to- 
night." (1866). 

280. Describe different ways of forming the 
Past Tense in English Verbs, and tell something 
of their history. (1874). 

281. What traces are there in EngUsh of a per- 
fect formed by reduplication ? Can you show by 
what process redupHcation has disappeared ? 
(1885). 

282. Show how a classification of verbs may be 
founded upon differences in the form of the past 
tense. (1882). 
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283. Discuss the following Past Tenses of 
Verbs : — hvedy taught, ate, sang. Tell what you 
know of the forms ought and must, (1879). 

284. Give the past tenses of the verbs /aZZ, seethe, 
eat, fell, seek, set, lie, (1860). 

285. How is the future indefinite tense expressed 
in English ? Illustrate your answer by an exa- 
mination of the original meaning of the auxiliaries 
employed for the purpose. Explain the term — the 
imperfect continuous tense. Analyse the forms could, 
had, might. (1882). 

286. It has been said that in English Verbs there is 
no Future Tense. Criticise this statement. (1871). 

287. Conjugate the future tense of any Verb. 
(1867). 

288. Distinguish between shall and will as signs 
of a Future Tense. (1884). 

289. Give a rule for the use of shall and will 
in future forms. (1867). 

290. Mention some verbs that, being originally 
preterites, have come to be used as presents. Can 
you account for such a usage ? (1888). 

291. How are Number and Person indicated in 
EngHsh Verbs? (1875). 

292. State the rules for forming the Third Per- 
son Singular in English Verbs. (1868). 

293. What traces remain in modern English of 
the Suffixes added to English Verbs in earlier 
stages of the language ? (1877). 

294. We write he thinks ; why do ^^ noii ^^rc^^ 
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he musts ? Illustrate your answer by reference to 
some other verbs. (1881). 

295. Explain fully how Number and Person are 
indicated in English verbs. (1867). 

296. Explain the terms "strong" and "weak" 
as applied to verbs ; also the term conjugation. 
To which conjugation do you assign teach, fight ^ 
work, do, fly, flow, flee, till, tell, toll ? (1888). 

297. What is meant by the terms "strong" and 
"weak" applied to the Conjugation of Verbs? 
Explain the difference between the two forms of 
conjugation by telling what you know about their 
history. (1880). 

298. Distinguish between Weak and Strong 
Verbs. Is this an exhaustive classification ? If 
not, show what other classes of verbs exist, and 
give some examples of each. (1870). 

299. What are strong verbs ; and to what ele- 
ment of our Language do they belong ? Mention 
any weak verbs that once belonged to this class. 
(1861). 

800. Distinguish between Strong and Weak 
Conjugations of Verbs ; and explain the origin of 
such past tenses as ate, held, woke, ran, wrote, and 
flew. (1875). 

801. What are Weak Verbs? Classify Bring; 
Sing; Take; Seek; Teach; Set; Bleed; Eat, as 
Weak or Strong verbs. Give reasons in each case, 
and call attention to peculiarities. (1879). 

802. What is meant by Weak and Strong Verbs, 
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respectively? Give examples. Give the first 
person of the Perfect, and the past participle, of 
the following : — Cleave (in both * senses) ; smite ; 
tear ; thrive ; spin ; swing ; lay ; load, (1876). 

303. What are the marks of a " strong " verb ? 
About how many of such verbs have we still in 
use ? To which conjugation belong shall, buy, 
fight, reach, teach ? Can you explain the difference 
of vowel in the preterite of tell ? (1884). 

304. Distinguish between the forms of inflection 
in Weak and Strong Verbs, and give what reason 
you can for the difference. Of each of the inflected 
forms of a weak verb tell what you know of its 
history and of its use in the expression of thought. 
(1880). 

305. How do you explain the formation of the 
suffixes which mark the tense in weak verbs? 
(1885). 

806. What is the origin and significance of 
the suffix of the Past Tense of weak verbs ? (1876). 

807. To which conjugation do the following 
verbs severally belong: — see, saw, say, sow, sew, 
sue, set, sit, seethe, sell ? Write down the past 
tense and the past participle of each one, noticing 
any irregularities. (1885). 

808. What was the early use of the inf nitive ? 
When was it first distinguished by the prefix 
'«to"? (1885). 

309. Why is the '* Infinitive " Mood so called ? 
Show in how many ways the Infiidti^^ tx^wj V^ 
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used, and compare the modem English Infinitive 
either with that of Old English, or with that of 
any other language you know. (1871). 

810. What is meant by the Infinitive Mood ? 
Tell what you know of the past and present use of 
to in the Infinitive. (1881). 

311. What is meant by the Infinitive Mood of a 
Verb ? Explain as fully as you can the infinitive 
form in the phrase, " This House to Let." (1879). 

812. Account for the use of to in the infinitive 
present, and for its occasional omiseion in an 
infinitive after a verb; as, " I dare say.'' (1880). 

813. Tell the history of the use of to before a 
verb in the infinitive ; and discuss the difference 
of usage in such phrases as ** I dare say," and 
** I ought to say." (1873). 

814. What part of speech is the Infinitive? 
What is meant by Dative Infinitive and the Simple 
Infinitive? Show the origin of the suffixes in 
"the hangtw^ crane" and "the hanging of the 
crane." (1882). 

815. Discuss the origin and the grammatical use 
of the Gerundial Infinitive. (1882). 

316. How are infinitives in -ing distinguished 
from Participles ? (1868). 

817. How are Participles in -ing distinguished 
from Infinitives in -ing? What is meant by a 
Gerundial Infinitive ? and what are the peculiari- 
ties of its Government ? (1866). 

818. How do you distinguish Participles in -ing 
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from common Infinitives in -ing and from Gemndial 
Infinitives ? (1868). 

819. State what you know of the origin, forms, 
and uses of English Gerunds. (1876). 

820. What is meant by the Infinitive Mood of a 
verb ? Distinguish between Gerund and Participle. 
(1872). 

821. What is a Participle ? (1875). 

822. What are participles ? From what words 
are they derived ? by what terminations are they 
known ? and to what uses are they applied in the 
formation of sentences ? (1861). 

828. Explain the terms Conjugation, Mood, 
Tense, Participle, Gerund ; and illustrate each by 
an example. (1871). 

824. Give four verbs that have but one form 
for the present tense, the past tense, and the com- 
plete participle. Give four that have two forms, 
and six that have three. (1861). 

825. Give the preterites and past participles of 
the following verbs, /orsaA;^, hang, feed^ freeze, tread, 
slide, spin, spit, hid, ainde,find, throw, see. (1858). 

826. Give the Perfect Tense and Past Participle 
of the following verbs : — Shear, lie, lade, he, chide, 
freight, cleave, thrive, swing, slide, spring, swim, 
(1869). 

827. Give the past tense and past participle of 
the following : — fall, shoe, sing, knot, ride, know, 
jump, go, tear, steal, sit, slit (1860). 

828. Give the past tense and thecom^l^^^^^^sNlv 
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ciple of the following words : — Eat, sit, slit, shut, 
bleed, lie, lay, sew, strew, (1865). 

329. Give the Past and Perfect Tenses of Sit ; 
Sew ; Shrink ; Thrive ; Lend ; Bun ; Lead ; Lie ; 
Set ; Lay ; Swing ; Seethe ; and give the past tense of 
the following : — ** I dare do all that may become a 
man; " and **I oiLght to know.'' (1867). 

830. Give the perfect tense and past participle 
of Climb, Cleave, Forego, Lay, Lie, Smite, Swim., 
Speed, Heave, Slink, Cling, Shake, Tear, Flee. 
(1875). 

331. Give the past tense and the complete parti- 
ciple of lie down, lay, freight, hide, shear, sew, saw, 
see, sit, set, put, bid, (1868). 

332. Give the past tense and the complete parti- 
ciple of set, sit, see, sweat, swing, eat, lie, lay, do, 
(1862). 

833. What is an Irregular Verb ? Show how 
far it is possible to classify, or to reduce to rule, 
many so-called irregular verbs. Is there any form 
of irregularity which might more properly be ex- 
plained as Defectiveness ? Give examples. (1869). 

384. Make a classified list of the Irregular verbs. 
(1860). 

335. Give three specimens of each of the classes 
into which English Irregular verbs are divided. 
(1870). 

336. Give some account of the Verbs called 
Irregular, and explain the inflections \)f any two 
of them. (1874). 
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887. Give some examples of " irregular " verbs 
and adjectives ; and explain how the irregularity 
may be accounted for. Is there any connexion 
between *• Defectiveness *' and ** Irregularity " in 
Grammar ? (1864). 

888. Give some examples of irregular verbs in 
English and account for their forms. How far is it 
incorrect to describe any such forms as irregular ? 
(1878). 

889. What is the difference between Irregular 
and Defective verbs ? Give examples to explain 
your meaning. Explain the formation of could 
and wert. (1866). 

840. What Verbs have been called Auxihary ? 
What is meant by a Verb Substantive ? Tell the 
history of the inflections of the verb "to be." 
(1874). 

841. Give a list of the Auxiliary Verbs in the 
English Language, and show (1) the original 
meaning of each as an independent verb ; (2) its 
signification and use as an auxihary. Point out 
the difference in the ordinary use of the words shall 
and mil as auxiharies, and explain the reason of 
that difference. (1860). 

842. Which are the EngHsh Auxiliary Verbs 
properly so called ? Explain the forms of the 
preterites of the verbs, Have, Make, Can. (1881). 

848. Give some account of the past history and 
present use of the verbs shall and vdll. (1878). 
844. Conjugate the verbs " shall" oaii ** ^^r 
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State the rules for their use. Give example of the 
correct and of the incorrect use of them. (1866). 

845. Give some account of the different forms 
of the verb to be. (1879). 

846. Comment on the verb ** To Be " ; and tell 
what you know of the history of its inflections. 
(1875). 

847. To what uses do we put the verb ** to be " 
in the English language? (1864). 

848. What are the different uses of the verb To 
be 9 From how many verbs are the parts of this 
verb formed? (1879). 

349. What part is taken by the Verb Have in 
conjugating English Verbs ? Explain the process 
by which Have came to be so used, and discuss the 
following : — I have a letter; I have written a letter; 
I have come to post it ; The post m gone. (1879). 

850. How do you connect the primary meaning 
with the auxiliary use of have ? (1876). 

851. Why is the "Verb Substantive" so 
called ? From what three roots are its various 
parts respectively derived ? Write down its sub- 
junctive mood. (1877). 

852. What three origins has our ** substantive 
verb " ? Explain worth in **woe worth the day." 
Mention some usages in which "am" as an auxi- 
liary has been ousted by " have." (1885). 

858. What were the original meanings, re- 
spectively, of Have ; Be ; Can ; Shall ; May ; 
Must ; Will, when used as principal verbs ? 
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and how has the meaning been modified in each 
case by their use as auxiliaries ? (1869), 

854. Explain the formation of the following 
auxihary verbs : — Shall, mmty durst, could, should, 
ought. (1885). 

355. Take the words can, be, must, shall, have, 
may and will ; and say (1) what is the original 
meaning of each, and (2) how much, if any, of 
that meaning is still retained in its use as an 
auxiliary verb. (1871). 

856. Discuss the inflections of the verbs may, 
can, shall, have, will, do, (1880). 

857. Discuss the verbs shall, will, can and may, 
with reference to their inflections and to their past 
and present use as parts of sentences. (1880). 

858. Explain peculiarities in conjugation of the 
verbs be, go, ought, must, (1873). 

859. What are the various meanings of the verb 
owe^ In what different ways is it conjugated? 
(1876). 

360. Discuss the various uses, forms, meanings, 
and constructions of the verbs do, own, and think, 
respectively. Give examples. (1876). 

861. Give examples of verbs that are used both 
as "complete" and "incomplete predicates'*; 
and explain these terms. (1883). 

862. What is the force of run in such a phrase 
as ** to run wild," of wear in "the day wears," of 
give in *' the shoe gives," of obtain in " this doc- 
trine obtained," of take in "take offence "*l 
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Mention any noticeable uses of to taste, ring, sit, 
stand, qo, (1883). 

863. Explain, with reference to their origin, the 
use of the words own and owe, in **I own a pound," 
*^lowe a pound," and **I ownl owe a pound." 
Explain the verbs in the question " how do you 
dor (1884). 

864. Which form would you prefer to use: He 
dare not, or He dares not ? What is to be said on 
behalf of each form ? Explain the forms willy 
nilly, won't, to wit, (1884). 
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Vni. Adyebbs, Pbbpositions and Conjunctions. 

(Morris, Chaps. 11 13). 

865. Discuss fully the meaning and origin of the 
Inseparable Particles. (1877). 

866. What is an Adverb ? Give examples of 
adverbs derived from numerals, from nouns, and 
from other adverbs. In what other ways are ad- 
verbs formed ? (1874). 

367. Classify English Adverbs. (1876). 

368. Classify Adverbs (a) as to the ideas they 
express, (h) as to their origin. (1879). 

869. Classify Adverbs with reference to their 
signification. (1875). 

370. Classify EngUsh Adverbs, (1) according to 
their origin, (2) according to their meaning. How 
many Parts of Speech can Adverbs qualify ? 
Parse By little and little: at unawares, (1878). 

371. Classify adverbs as to their /omt, and as to 
their meaning, (1861). 

372. Write down in separate columns Adverbs 
(1) of place, (2) time, (8) manner, and (4) de- 
gree. (1876). 

373. Show how Adverbs may be classified ac- 
cording to their meaning. Why are Yes and No 
placed among Adverbs ? (1884). 

374. Make two classifications of Adverbs \ <^\:i5^ 
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logical, according to their meaning; the other 
etymological, according to their form and origin. 
(1880). 

876. What is an Adverb ? Classify the Ad- 
verbs. Tell what you can of the origin and gram- 
matical use of the words yea^ yes, aye, nay, no, 
(1881). 

876. Distinguish between Adjectives and Ad- 
verbs, exemplifying your answer by illustrative 
sentences. (1860, 1861). 

877. Give examples of a prepositional and a 
pronominal adverb, and of an adverb formed by 
the genitive singular of a substantive. (1882). 

878. Point out the different ways in which Ad- 
verbs have been formed from Nouns, from Pro- 
nouns, and from Adjectives. (1882). 

379. Tabulate the Adverbs connected with the 
stems he, the, who, and explain their formation and 
meaning. (1877). 

880. What Adverbs take degrees of comparison ? 
(1868). 

881. Explain the true import and construction 
of than, in comparative sentences. (1878). 

882. Discuss fully the various uses of as and 
than. (1876) . 

888. What is * than * after a comparative ? and 
by what case is it followed ? Criticise the follow- 
ing: — *Than whom none higher sat' (Milton), 
(1862). 

884. Explain the construction of than in com- 
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parative sentences, and illustrate your meaning 
fully by examples. (1866). 

885. What are no and the before a comparative ? 
(1876). 

386. What are Adverbial Clauses ? Give ex- 
amples. (1861). 

387. What is an Adverbial Clause ? and what 
parts of speech can it qualify ? (1870). 

888. Explain the forms To-morrow ; I and the 
lad will go yonder; The more the merrier. (1882). 

389. What are Prepositions? Make some 
classification of them founded on the different 
relations they express. (1874). 

890. Classify Prepositions with reference to 
their significjition. (1875). 

891. Classify Enghsh Prepositions (1) accord- 
ing to their Meaning, and (2) according to their 
Forms. (1876). 

392. Classify Prepositions as simple and com- 
pound. Analyse the compound ones. Show, with 
illustrations, what prepositions can be used ad- 
verbially. (1877). 

893. Take six of our common Enghsh preposi- 
tions, and after showing of each, as nearly as you 
can, its original meaning, show in what way it has 
been taken to represent different relations of 
place, time, and causaUty. (1883). 

894. What are ** Verbal Prepositions"? Give 
six examples, and show how they came to be 
used prepositionally. (1878, 1879). 
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895. Give an example of a preposition formed 
by the past participle of a verb. (1882). 

896. Write some short sentences to show the 
various meanings of the prepositions at, with, of, 
from, against. Explain ** He did his duty 61/ him/* 
** under these circumstances," " ten to one, it is not 
so," " add ten to one," " keep up for my sake." 
(1885). 

897. Append the appropriate prepositions to the 
following : — Independent, difference, agree, averse, 
dissent, correspond, conformable, (1862). 

898. Distinguish the meaning of the following 
combinations: — Conversant with and in; confide 
in and to ; agree to and with ; differ from, differ 
with, difference between, (1862). 

899. Classify Conjunctions with reference to 
their signification. (1875). 

400. Classify the Conjunctions as to the kind of 
sentences which they connect. How do you 
account for the use of ** that " in : " He says tha;t 
he is ready " ? (1877). 

401. Classify the Conjunctions, and point out 
which of them are used in forming co-ordinate 
sentences. (1881). 

402. How are conjunctions most conveniently 
classified ? Do they connect sentences only, or 
words also ? Justify your answer. (1867). 

408. Distinguish between Co-ordinating and 
Subordinating Conjunctions. Which are the 
vBTiovLB uses of the word But in EngUsh? (1881). 
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404. What are correlative conjunctions ? Give 
the correlatives of eithe}-, though, both, and of such 
and 80 with different senses. (1862) . 

405. How do Adverbs differ from Conjunctions ? 
(1876). 

406. Point out the difference between an Adverb 
and a Conjunction ; and give examples of words 
used both as adverbs and conjunctions. (1868). 

407. Distinguish between Conjunctions and 
Prepositions, exemplifying your answer by illus- 
trative sentences. (1860, 1861). 

408. How do you distinguish Prepositions, Con- 
junctions and Adverbs ? (1866, 1867, 1870). 

409. Give examples of But as an adverb, a pre- 
position, a relative, and a conjunction. (1868). 

410. Write two sentences showing the same 
word used in one as a Preposition, in the other as 
a Conjunction; also two sentences showing the 
same word used as a Preposition and as an Adverb. 
(1879). 

411. Why are Interjections not. to be reckoned 
as parts of Speech ? (1882). 
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IX. Syntax. 

412. Define the province, in Grammar, of Ortho- 
graphy, Etymology, and Syntax. (1861). 

418. What is the proper province of Syntax in 
Grammar ? Quote and illustrate those rules both 
of Concord and Government which appear to you 
to be fundamental and most important. (1863) . 

414. Define Syntax, and quote those syntactical 
rules which you consider fundamental in English 
Grammar. Explain also to what extent the num- 
ber of rules of concord and government in any 
language is dependent on the variety of its etymo- 
logical inflections. (1861). 

415. State the principal Eules of English 
Syntax. (1869). 

416. Quote some Eules of Concord in English 
Syntax ; and say how far the number of such rules 
in any language is determined by the number and 
variety of its grammatical inflections. (1870). 

417. Give rules for the Agreement of Verbs and 
Nominatives, and for the Sequence of Moods and 
Tenses in the same sentence. (1868). 

418. Point out and answer the chief questions 
that may arise as to the appHcation of the rule 
that a Verb should agree with its Subject in Num- 
ber and Person. (1881). 

419. What is meant by: ** A verb agrees with its 
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subject in number and person"? Examine the 
truth of the statement in English. (1878), 

420. ** The logical subject of a proposition is 
represented by the Nominative Case in Grammar." 
Illustrate this statement, and point out, if you can, 
any exceptions to it. Show also under what con- 
ditions the nominative in English is permitted to 
come after the verb. (1860). 

421. In what number should you make the verb 
that is to agree with news^ ethics, riches, the odds, 
gentry, fish, firearms, tongs 2 Give in each case your 
reason. (1868). 

422. When the idea expressed by a noun is 
plural and the form singular, what is the number 
of the verb? Answer the same question when the 
idea is singular and the form plural. (1876). 

428. Explain the concord of the following : — 
** The news is true " ; " The sheep are scattered " ; 
" The Government are divided" ; ** Many are the 
blessings which intellectual and political freedom 
have brought in their train." (1865). 

424. In what different ways are objective cases 
governed in !^nglish ? ( 1862). 

425. Is there anything in English answering to 
an Absolute Case ? If so, what case is it ? Give 
examples. (1877). 

426. Have we in English any idiom similar to 
the Ablative absolute in Latin ? If so, explain it, 
and give examples of its use. (1868). 

427. Some English grammoiiaA.^ ^^^ ^^caS^ '^^ 
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Absolute case in English is the Dative ; others, 
that it is the Nominative, To which of these 
opinions do you incline ? and on what grounds ? 
(1866). 

428. What is Apposition? Give some examples, 
and enunciate any rules which they respectively 
iUustrate. (1878). 

429. "Why is it important which part of a com- 
pound word is placed first ? (1861), 

430. Illustrate by examples the points most 
worth attention in the Syntax of Pronouns. 
(1880). 

431. Give the rules of Syntax which concern 
the use of Pronouns. (1872). 

432. Give rules and examples showing the Syn- 
tax of the Pronoun, when it is either the subject 
or in any way related to the subject of a sentence. 
(1874). 

433. Quote the rules for the concord and govern- 
ment of Eelative Pronouns, and give examples. 
(1864). 

484. Give some rule for determining the Case of 
a Eelative Pronoun in an EngHsh sentence ; and 
cite some examples. (1872). 

485. Discuss the Etymology and Syntax of the 
Pronouns who, what, which, and whether, (1875). 

436. Give examples of Correlative words in 
EngHsh, and some sentences illustrative of their 
proper use. (1871). 

437. Write three short sentences showing the use 
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of the word " that " (1) as a demonstrative pro- 
noun, (2) as a relative pronoun, and (8) as a con- 
junction. (1874). 

438. Give some rules which will be helpful in 
guarding against common errors in the use (1) of 
Eelative Pronouns, (2) of ** Shall" and ** WiU," 
(3) of the words " Than " and " As." (1871). 

489. What verbs usually take respectively, (1) a 
dative, (2) a dative and accusative, and (8) a 
double accusative? What changes are involved 
in these constructions by the substitution of the 
Passive for the Active voice ? (1876). 

440. Distinguish between the Transitive and 
Intransitive Construction of a Verb, and give illus- 
trations. Has every verb both ? Compare these 
names with Active and Neuter. Point out the 
ordinary process by which a verb at first Transitive 
comes to be construed intransitively, and an In- 
transitive Verb comes to be used transitively. 
(1878). 

441. Give rules for the right use of the Sub- 
junctive in EngUsh, with examples. (1873). 

442. When is a Subjunctive Mood used in Eng- 
Ush after such words as "if," "unless," &c. ? 
(1863). 

448. Give three sentences in which the Sub- 
junctive Mood is employed ; and quote the rules 
which regulate its use. (1864). 

444. " Duncan comes here to-night." Explain 
the use of the present indefinite in. thk ^^\ii^\^<^^. 
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What other distinct forms of thought can be ex- 
pressed in Enghsh by the use of the same tense ? 
(^1878). 

445. Give some examples of the use of the his- 
torical present. (1872), 

446. How are (1) Future and (2) Contingent 
events indicated in Enghsh? State the rules, and 
construct examples in illustration. (1875). 

447. State clearly the rules of English Syntax 
with regard to the use of WiU and Shall, (1881). 

448. What are the rules for the use of shall and 
wiU in Interrogative sentences ? (1876). 

449. What is the construction of Enghsh Im- 
personal verbs ? How do you account for the 
following in Milton ? 

" Him thought he by the brook of Cherith 
stood." (1875). 

450. ''Plain living and high thinking are no 
more ; ** " This living death." Distinguish gram- 
matically between the two forms of the word itali- 
cised in these two sentences, and add some 
information about what is called the Infinitive 
Mood in Verbs. (1874). 

451. Explain fully the various uses and con- 
structions of But, Than, and As, respectively. 
(1867). 

452. Write a few sentences to illustrate as fully 
as you can the fact that the grammatical use of the 
same word may vary, so that it shall be now one 
part oi speech and now another. (1874). 
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468. How is the absence of Case-endings sup- 
plied in English ? State and illustrate the effect 
of this absence on the general structure of Sen- 
tences. Give examples of current words which 
retain traces of older Case- endings. (1869). 

454. Explain and give examples of the differ- 
ence between Subordinate and Co-ordinate Sen- 
tences, between Extension and Completion of the 
Predicate, and between a Direct and an Indirect 
Object. (1881). 

456. Define the meaning of the following gram- 
matical terms, and give examples of their use : — 
♦'Eelative"; "Transitive"; "Predicate"; "In- 
finitive"; "Apposition." (1869). 

456. Explain the terms Etymology, Syntax, 
Prosody, Declension, Case and the several names 
of Cases, Gender ; Conjugation, Mood, Tense ; 
Positive, Comparative, and Superlative. (1874). 

457. Give examples of grammatical Pleonasm 
and EUipsis in English. (1881). 

458. Define Tautology, Verbiage, a Euphemism. 
(1882). 

Correct or justify the following, giving your 
reason in every case : — 

469. The Senate have decided. 

460. The King with the Lords and Commons 
form the Legislature. 

461. If thou beest he. 

462. Whom do you think I am. 

463. From London to Brighton i^ &&^ \q^^'^. 
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464. Did he not confess his fault, and begged to 
be forgiven ? 

465. Our mutual friend. 

466. I had hoped never to have seen the statues 
again. 

467. Luckily the monks had recently given away 
a couple of dogs, which were returned to them, or 
the breed would have been lost. 

468. It was the most amiable, although the 
least dignified, of all the party squabbles by which 
it had been preceded. 

469. Having perceived the weakness of his 
poems, they now re-appear to us under new titles, 

470. Neither you nor I am right. 

471. I am one of those who cannot describe 
what I feel. 

472. Whom they were, I really cannot specify. 
478. Whom do you say I am ? 

474. His is a poem, one of the completest works 
that exists in any language. 

475. He was shot at by a secretary under notice 
to quit, with whom he was finding fault — very 
fortunately without effect. 

476. Who do you speak to ? 

477. It was thought to be him. 

478. The river has overflown its banks. 

479. Let us make a covenant, I and thou. 

480. None but the brave deserves the fair. 

481. Whether or no I am right, you are cer- 
tainly wrong. 
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482. They were both fond of one another. 

483. Thersites body is as good as Ajax when 
neither are ahve, 

484. How much more elder art thou than thy 
looks. 

485. The elder house. 

486. There were no less than five persons con- 
cerned. 

487. They are the six first Hnes in Paradise Lost. 

488. Neither he nor we are disengaged. 

489. One of the best books that has been writ- 
ten on the subject. 

490. I like it better than any. 

491. And since, I never dare to write as funny 
as I can. 

492. Laying the suspicion upon somebody, I 
know not who, in the country. 

498. Well is him that hath found prudence. 

494. The threatened assault was met by 
Buckingham by a counter attack on the Earl of 
Bristol, whom he knew would be the chief witness 
against him. 

496. They were desirous of removing those 
abuses which the Stewart Kings had introduced 
into the Government, and which overlaid the 
Constitution. 

496. 

** And many a holy text around she strews 
That teach the rustic moralist to die." 

497. This view has been maintained by one of 
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the greatest writers that has appeared in this 
country. 

498. The administration of so many various in- 
terests, and of districts so remote, demand no 
common capacity and vigour, 

499. It has generally been observed that the 
European population of the United States is tall, 
and characterised by a pale and sallow countenance. 

500. When distress and anguish cometh upon 
you. 

601. By young Telemachus his blooming years. 

602. Sorrow not as them that have no hope. 

603. Breaking a constitution by the very same 
errors that so many have been broke before. 

604. They are not only the most charitable of 
any other nation, but most judicious in distin- 
guishing the p'roperest objects of compassion. 

605. The part of this reed used by the Indians 
is from ten to eleven feet long, and no tapering 
can be perceived, one end being as thick as 
another. 

606. It is observable that each one of the letters 
bear date after his banishment. 

507. If he had writ me word by the next post, 
this had been just and civil. 

608. Eegard is to be had to every one's circum- 
stances, healths and abilities. 

509. He was neither learned in the languages 
nor philosophy. 

510. I was going to have written him a letter. 
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611. 

** Now either spoke, as hope or fear impressed 
Each their alternate triumph in tlie breast." 

512. The tale is to be in five chapters, and I 
have finished the first three. 
518. 

<*No other river such fine salmon feed, 
Nor Taff, nor Tay, nor Tyne, nor Thames, nor 
Trent, nor Tweed." 

514. You may take either of the nine. 

515. Such are the difficulties with which the 
question is involved. 

516. In depicting of characters, Werner is a 
mannerist. 

517. The porch was the same width with the 
temple. 

518. There is nobody but condemns this in 
others, though they overlook it in themselves. 

619. Who can it be from ? 

620. In men, as in carriages, firmness and soft- 
ness in each is the best arrangement for the safety 
ofaU. 

521. The logical and historical analysis of a 
language often coincides. 

622. A history now by a Mr. Hume would be 
examined with different eyes than had it borne any 
other name. 

623. '5 cannot be a contraction of hisy for it is 
put to female nouns, 

624. Men are put in the plural number because 
thej mean many. 
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525. It is neither Osmyn nor Jane Shore that 
speak. 

526. His father's and his mother's names are on 
the blank leaf. 

527. Like I did. 

528. Their healths were drank with great en- 
thusiasm. 

529. Having failed in this attempt, no farther 
trial was made. 

580. I am afraid you will be displeased with my 
meddling, which I should on no account have 
dared to do had not the alteration been small. 

531. There are often a great variety of causes 
at work. 

532. These people are no more reformers, and 
no more desire to make great changes, than did 
their ancestors. 

533. Let each esteem other better than them- 
selves. 

534. The plan of publication between my friend 
and I was announced. 

535. It is not me you are in love with. 

586. We are still much at a loss, who civil power 
belongs to. 

537. The acounts they gave of the favourable 
reception of their writings with the public. 

588. Government sometimes sells arms to 
whomsoever chooses to buy. 

539. A subsequent edition has been published 
in 1822. 
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540. I prefer to leave a point nntanglit than 
to teach it in a way that must be unlearned. 

541. 

*'.... For tbe mind and spirit remains 
Invincible." 

542. Few if any town or village in the South 
of England has a name ending in by. 

548. The following facts may, or have been, 
adduced on the other side. 

544. It is in such moments of gloom and des- 
pondency that the immortal superiority of genius 
and virtue most strongly appear. 

545. I should prefer a verbal to a written 
message. 

546. While shame, thcni looking on, did utmost 
vigour raise. {Milton), 

547. Homer as well as Virgil were studied on 
the banks of the Ehine. (Gibbon). 

548. There is sometimes more than one auxiliary 
to a verb. (^Murray). 

549. More than a little is required of us. 
(Butler). 

550. Nothing but grave and serious studies de- 
light him. 

551. Can England spare such men as him? 
(Brougham) . 

552. It is better for you and I as it is. 

553. You ought to have come. 

554. I expected to have finisJied at six. 
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555. 

** Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that utters them.*' (Shakespeare), 

556. This sentence of the Dean's is itself ungram- 
matical. {Cohhett), 

557. I could not see it in the posture I lay. 
(Sivift). 

558. You may infuse the sentiment by a ray of 
light, no thicker, nor one thousandth part so thick 
as the finest needle. 

559. If he permits this, we shall speedily become 
as poor as them. 

560. The books were lain upon the table by his 
direction. 

561. Milton seems to have been well acquainted 
with his own genius, and to know what it was 
nature had bestowed on him. 

562. Language is the principle vehicle of 
thought. 

563. It laid upon a table as I entered. 

564. They were cast and an heavy fine imposed 
upon them. 

565. He called the Treasurer and Secretary, and 
they came in. 

^66, A number of them were drowned in the 
Lycus. 

567. The number of the names were about an 
hundred and twenty. 

568. Fair and softly goes far. 

569. Thej are as follow. 
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570. I will communicate it with you. 

571. His statement was very different to that. 

572. How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this 
bank. 

578. Tell me in sadness whom is she you love. 

574. You blame you know not who. 

575. A year ago it was my purpose to have 
withdrawn my wealth to a safer country. 

576. He was offered the command of the Baltic 
fleet. 

577. The largest circulation of any hberal 
newspaper. 

578. Injustice springs only from three causes. 
Neither of these causes for injustice can be found 
in a Being wise, powerful, and benevolent. 

579. This dedication may serve almost for any 
book that has, is, or shall be published. 

580. I meant to have written to you. 

581. If I were old enough to be married, I am 
old enough to manage my husband's house. 

582. In the best counties a rise in rents and 
wages has been found to go together. 

583. He belongs to one caste, and the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to another, 

584. I heard of him running away. 

585. It's me. 

586. Swift, but a few months before, was willing 
to have hazarded all the horrors of a civil war. 

587. Many a time. 

588. All the better. 
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689. Between you and I, there is little hope 
that I will succeed. 

590. A few hours of intercourse is enough for 
forming a judgment on the case. 

591. To countenance persons who are guilty of 
bad actions is scarcely one remove from com- 
mitting them. 

592. His aversion from that case is strong. 
598. All males are of the masculine gender. 
694. Him excepted, all were lost. 

696. He is not the man as told me the story. 
696. That is not such a practice as I can sanction. 

597. Thou lovest; but ne'er knew love's sad 
satiety. 

598. Man never is but always to be blest. 

599. 

Macb. There's blood upon thy face, 

Murd, *Tis Banquo's then, 

Macb, 'Tis better thee without than he within. 

600. 

" Like one 

Who having unto truth, by telling of it. 

Made such a sinner of his memory 

To credit his own lie, he did believe 

He was indeed the duke.'' 

601. 

'' This is he, my master said, 

Despised the Athenian Maid." 

602. It is in such moments that the superiority 
of genius and virtue most strongly appear. 
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608. The richness of her arms and apparel were 
conspicuous in the foremost rank. 

604. Neither Charles nor his brother were 
qualified to support such a system. 

605. In every ward one of the King's council 
took every man's book, and sealed them, and 
brought them to Guildhall to confront them with 
the original. 

606. You have bestowed your favours to the 
most deserving persons. 

607. Upon such occasions as fell into their cog- 
nizance. 

608. They accused the ministers for betraying 
the Dutch. 

609. I dissent with the Examiner. 

610. PoHcy prevails upon force. 

611. The wisest princes need not think it any 
diminution to their greatness, or derogation to 
their sufficiency, to rely upon counsel. 

612. Neither he nor I have any doubt of his 
success. 

613. One of the best treatises that has ever 
been published. 

614. I am one of those who cannot describe 
what I do not see. 

615. The country was divided into counties, 
and the counties placed under magistrates. 

616. Nobody ever put so much of themselves 
into their work. 

617. He hath given away above half his for- 
tnne to the Lord knows wlio. 
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618. Friendships which we once hoped and 
believed would never have grown cold. 

619. Nepos anwered him, Celsus replied, and 
neither of them were sparing of censures on each 
other. 

620. 

" The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but he had fled." 

621. Such are a few of the many paradoxes 
one could cite from his writings, and which are 
now before me. 

622. I am verily a man who am a Jew. 

623. Too great a variety of studies distract the 
mind. 

624. Each shall be rewarded in their turn. 

625. I knew it to be he. 

626. Whom do you think he is ? 

627. Neither our virtues or our vices are all our 
own. 

628. That's him. 

629. Many a day. 

630. I expected to have found him better. 

631. I am to blame. 

632. He objects to me having the book. 

633. One set of writers have looked merely to 
the letter of our statutes. 

634. That is the man, whom I perceived, was 
in fault. 

635. This is one of the best specimens of the 
kind that have ever fallen under our notice. 
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686. I never remember to have seen it before. 

687. His haughtiness lost him all chance of suc- 
cess. 

688. John deserved better, and was treated 
worse, than his brother is ever likely to be, 

689. I never will, and never have, done it. 

640. He told me that he would resume work to 
day. 

641. We might have placed A in one class with 
no more impropriety than we have placed B in 
the other. 

642. It is most likely that neither of these are 
the correct version. 

648. This man and that man was bom there. 

644. In modern English two negatives destroy 
one another. 

645. Every one has their faults. 

646. The admiration of this poem was unani- 
mous. 

647. The boats were drawn ashore, having first 
taken out the cargo. 

648. He trusted to have equalled the Most 
High. 

649. The Duke of Wellington is not one of those 
who interferes with matters over which he has no 
control. 

660. We know Httle individually of his hearers. 

661. It is quite true, what you say. 

662. The other solution is more preferable. 
668. We guarded Sir Eoger to his lodging in 
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the same manner that we brought him to the play- 
house. 

664. 

** What shall we say, since silent now is he 
Who, when he spoke, all things would silent be." 

655. This announcement was a much greater 
blow to him than the former counsel was a sup- 
port. 

656. How different a place looks when you are 
coming away from it to what it ever looked before ! 

667. You will soon find such peace which it is 
not in the power of the world to give. 

668. He was no sooner out of the wood but he 
beheld a glorious scene. 

669. Other geniuses I put in the second class ; 
not as I think them inferior to the first, but for 
distinction's sake. 

660. Many writers employ their wit in propagat- 
ing of vice. 

661. In proportion as either of these qualities 
[perspicuity and sublimity] are wanting, the lan- 
guage is imperfect. (Addison). 

662. You have weakened instead of strengthened 
your case. 

668. The Chinese laugh at European planta- 
tions, which are lain out by rule and hne. 

664, It bears some remote analogy with what I 
have described. 

665. When we look at English Comedies, we 
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would think that their authors do not care to brand 
the vices they describe. 

666. You are in no danger of him. 

667. Art thou proud yet ? — Ay, that I am not 
thee. 

668. 

" Whoever the king favours 
The cardinal will find employment for." 

669. Here you may see that visions are to dread. 

670. Nothing but waiUngs was heard. 

671. Neither of them are remarkable for pre- 
cision. 

672. I cannot tell if it be wise or no. 

673. It must be confessed that a lampoon or a 
satire do not carry in them robbery and murder. 

674. 

" Whose own example strengthens all his laws, 
And is himself the great Sublime he draws." 

675. 'Tis they that still renew Ulysses' toils. 
(Prior), 

676. The Duke of Wellington is one of those 
who never interferes with matters over which he 
has no control. {Wellington), 

Qll, He is one of the wisest that has ever lived. 

678. Neither the time nor the place of his birth 
are known with certainty. (Robertson), 

679. It is hard to bear. 

680. Whatever may be thought of the veracity 
of this story. ( Goldsmith) , 

681. Who did you go with ? 
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682. 

" How beautiful must be 
The God that made so great a thing as Thee ! " 

688. We contributed a third more than the 
Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion 
more than us. (Swift). 

684. My paper is Ulysses his bow, in which 
every man of wit or learning may try his strength. 
{Addison), 

686. But the temper as well as knowledge of a 
modem historian require a more sober and accu- 
rate language. (Gibbon), 

686. He knows not what spleen, languor, or 
listlessness are. (Blair). 

687. This was in reality the easiest matter of 
the two. (Shaftesbury), 

688. We need not, nor do not, confine the pur- 
poses of God. (Bentley). 

689. If the king gives us leave, you or I may as 
lawfully preach as them that do. (Hobbes). 

690. Nor is it then a welcome guest, affording 
only an uneasy sensation, and brings always with 
it a mixture of concern and compassion. (Field- 
ing). 

691. But the greatest error of all the rest is the 
mistaking or misplacing of the last or furthest end 
of knowledge. (Bacon). 

692. 

" Thou great first cause, least understood, 
Who all my sense confined." {Pope), ; 
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698. 

*' The sun has rose and gone to bed, 
Just as if Partridge were not dead." {Swift), 

694. In the temper of mind he was .... (Steel). 

695 which I had no sooner drank, but I 

found a pimple rising in my forehead. {Addison). 

696. 'Twas Love's mistake, who fancied what it 
feared. (Crabbe). 

697. Whom say ye that I am ? 

698. From whence comes he ? 

699. Whom the gods love die young. 

700. well is thee I 

701. This principle is of all others the most im- 
portant. 

702. His conduct lost him the king's confidence. 

708. He took his departure from the same point 
from which his father had done. 

704. He was angry at me quitting the house. 

705. I had rather not go. 

706. The king then entered on that career of 
misgovernment, which, that he was able to pursue 
it, is a disgrace to our history. 

707. 

" Thy honourable metal may be wrought 
From that it is disposed.'* 

708. 

" What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do. 
This teacli me more than hell to shun, 
That, more than heaven pursue." 
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709. Who^e'cT I woo, QTself would be his wife. 

710. He wooll bare spote. (JUWtow). 
711. 

** O tboQ mr roice inspire 
Who toDcIied Isiiih s tuHov d lips vith fire.** (Popt). 

712. 

•* And rbouirh bv Fate's severe decree 

She supers bourir more than me."* {Swifts 

713. 

"For ever in tbis bumble cell 

Let tbee and I, my f«ir one, dwelL^ {Prior) . 

714. He is arrived. 

715. Lat each esteem other better than them- 
selves. 

716. Nobody said so bnt him. 

717. He had like to have been drowned. 

718. The fact of me being a minor cannot 
matter. 

719. He was scarce gone when you came. 

720. He has eaten no food nor drunk no wine 
this two days. 

721. Wlio should I meet to day but him you are 
talking of. 

722. WiU that be all you want ? 

728. My " Lives of the Poets " are reprinting. 

724. He or you are in the wrong. 

725. Nor want nor cold his course delay. 

726. What and if I did ? 

727. Every thought and feeling are opposed to it. 
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728. The Thames is derived from the Latin 
Tamesis, 

729. Are either of these men your friend ? 

780. It is not me who he is in love with. 

781. Who shaU I give it to ? 

732. They will never beheve but what I have 
been to blame. 

783. Neither precept nor discipline are so 
forcible as example. 

784. The thunder was heard roll over our 
heads. 

785. Men all slept sound save she who loved 
them both. 

786. Extravagance as well as parsimony are to 
be avoided. 

787. I am a man that have travelled and seen 
many nations. {^Steele). 

788. Impossible, it can't be me. {Swift), 

789. And virgins smiled at what they blushed 
before. (Pope). 

740. I have not wept this forty years. {Dry den). 

741. If you were here, you would find three or 
four in the parlour after dinner, whom you would 
say passed their time very agreeably. (Locke), 

742. The man neither knew the number of the 
coach, or recollected the coachman, or did he re- 
member whither the coach was ordered to go. 
{Charlotte Smith), 

748. Of all others he is the ablest writer they 
have. 
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744. There are many ways of dressing a calve*s 
head. 

745. You must either be quiet or must leave the 
room. 

746. The Muses sung before the throne of 
Jupiter. 

747. Thoughts are only criminal when they are 
first chosen and then voluntarily continued. 

748. And when he was set he opened his mouth 
and taught. 

749. You did not ought to go. 

750. I called upon him, and wished to have 
submitted my MS. to him. 

751. No man is so perfect but what he may err, 

752. Methinks I see a mighty nation renewing 
her youth. 

758. I had wrote to him the day before. 

754. It was sang at the Philharmonic last year. 

755. Ill would it fare with your lordship and I, 
if such a law should pass in Parhament. 

756. Such a periodical as Arnold would have 
loved, and Coleridge promise to contribute to. 

757. Scarves. Eooves. Moreover's. Court-Mar- 
tials. 

758. Virtuous conversation is a mean to work 
the heathen's conversion. 

759. Be governed by your conscience, and never 
ask anybodies leave to be honest. 

760. The posture of your blows are yet unknown. 
761 » A House to let. 
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762. They generally show marks who they 
come from. 

768. A versifier and poet are two different things. 
764. Liberal not lavish is kind Nature's hands. 
765. 

" Not Prester Jobn or Cham of Tartary 
Are in their houses monarch more than I." 

766. I know how much pains have been taken 
in his case. 

767. I wish to cultivate a farther acquaintance 
with you. 

768. The sentence is faulty somewhat in the 
same manner with the last. 

769. Myself is (not am) weak : Thyself is (not 
art) strong. 

770. She fell a-laughing like one out of their 
right mind. 

771. A wise man scorneth nothing, be it never 
so small or homely. 

772. There are five compartments; put it in 
either of them. 

773. 

'' Avoid extremes ; and shun the fault of such 
Who still are pleased too little or too much." 

774, I was offered the post a year ago. 

776. Gold, whose touch seductive leads to crime. 

776. Of which doctrine we assert that no teach- 
ing can so certainly deaden spiritual life. 

777. He sat him down on a pillar's base. 

778. It is these that do the miscluftf . 
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779. I durst, my lord, to wager she is honest. 

780. I reck not, so it light well aimed. 

781. Either you or I is in the wrong. 

782. 

" Let us like Horace and Lydia agree ; 

For thou art a girl as much brighter than her 

As he was a poet sublimer than me." 

783. Avoid those kind of things. 

784. He printed a great number of authors in 
such a manner as show him to be a very ingeni- 
ous and learned man. 

785. Petulant, — You were the quarrel. 
Millamant, — Me I 

786. His worship and strength is in the clouds. 

787. Neither Charles nor William were there. 

788. Good order and not mean savings produce 
great proj&t. 

789. The two first boys in the class. 

790. Alfred, than whom never wiser prince 
governed England. 

791. Whether you will or no. 

792. He does not know but what it is true. 
798. Are either of those horses yours ? 

794. He went away all of a sudden. 

795. It was thought to be he. 

796. In 1829 Mr. Froude or Mr. ]R. Wilberforce 
or Mr. Newman were but individuals. 

797. It is good sort of people who are tempted 
to it. 
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798. This impatience and repining is natural to 
the young, 

799. The execution may be as gradual as is 
found convenient. 

800. There was not a philosopher's door but 
opened to him of its own accord. 

801. We can easier descend than ascend. 

802. Whom do you suppose called on mo to-day ? 

803. Without you learn it soon it will be too late. 

804. He ordered no one to leave the room. 

805. What kind of an article is the ? 

806. These ten last examples are of a different 
nature to the former. 

807. Seldom or ever did a lawyer rise to emi- 
nence by wit. 

808. Wrongs are engraved on marble, benej&ts 
too often on sand : these are apt to be requited, 
those forgot. 

809. Explain the following constructions : — ** Is 
the news true?" "The people are divided." 
" Every limb and every feature appears with its 
appropriate grace." " Justice, as well as benevo- 
lence, is our rule." 

810. Explain the syntax of the following sen- 
tences, with special reference to the words itali- 
cised : — 

He was paid a shilling, I taught him Latin. 
He walked twenty miles. That is a horse of mine. 
It grieves me to hear this. Who runs may read. 

** There is no matv Yiexe 
But honours you;* (.l^ll"). 
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811. What exactly is meant by the term 
"parse"? (1883). 

812. Parse the word what m the sentences : — 
I will tell you what. 

He was somewhat weary. 
What o'clock is it ? 
What man is this ? 

What with the wind and what with the rain it 
was not easy to get on. (1884). 

813. Parse the sentences — 

(1) The Lord hear thee in the day of trouble. 

(2) They gave him such a reception as gratified 
him and such an answer as he wished to receive. 
(1868). 

814. Parse all the words ending in ing in this 
sentence : — ** Darkling, we went singing on our 
way, with our walking-sticks in our hands, weary 
of toihng in town." (1884). 

815. 

"The curfew tolls the knell of parting day." 
"... Parting is such sweet sorrow 
That I shall say Good night till it be morrow." 

First parse and then analyse each of these sen- 
tences. Explain, with reference to earlier forms 
of inflection, the two grammatical uses of the word 
you find in both of them. (1871). 

816. Say to what part of speech each of the 
italicised words belongs, and give your reasons : — 
** He told me that I was wanted." ** They will all 
come but him,'' ** Where the bee sucks, there lurk 
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I.'* " How do you do ?" " How sweet the moon- 
light sleeps upon this bank ! " (1864). 

817. Give instances in which the same word 
may be either 

Noun, Adjective, or Verb ; 
Noun, Adjective, or Adverb ; 
Verb, Adjective, or Adverb ; 
Adverb, Preposition, or Conjunction ; 
Adjective, Adverb, or Preposition ; 
Pronoun, Adverb, or Conjunction. 
Was this always so? If not, how has it arisen? 
(1878). 

818. Enumerate and distinguish the various 
meanings and uses of the word but. (1876). 

819. Discuss the form Methinks. (1868). 

820. Distinguish between " I think " and ** Me- 
thinks." What is the grammatical structure of 
each of the following phrases ? — " The self- same 
day," ''Many a day;" "A house to let;" 
** Lady-Day;" "To wit;" "By rights;" "Forty 
pounds a year ; " "A few things." (1878). 

821. Discuss the force of the termination -ing 
in the following sentences : — 

(1) Plain living and high ihiaking are no more. 

(2) The enemy took to runmn^. 
(8) He is coming, 

(4) They are gone a- fishing. 

(5) The house is a buildw^. (1875). 

822. Explain the precise signification of the 
words it and tke7'e in the Benlenc^^ \— W»x^v£i^\^Sis» 
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is he ; I stxack it with a sword ; There Uved a 
man ; Are there many in the room ? There, at 
the foot of yonder nodding heech ; Go there as 
fiast as possible ; Is it not we that are in fault ? 
(1878). 

823. Account for **his" in the following pas- 
sage ; — ** If the salt have lost his savour." (1865). 

824. Is it correct to speak of " a two-foot rule '*? 
(1883). 

825. Parse— 

JBolingbroke, — Good Aunt, stand up. 

Duchess of York, — J do not sue to stand, 

Pardon is all the suit I have in hand. 

Bolinghroke. — I pardon him, as God shall pardon me. 

Duchess, — O happy vantage of a kneeling knee ! 

Yet am 1 sick for fear : speak it again ; 
Twice saying pardon doth not pardon twain. 
But makes one pardon strong. (1875). 

826. Parse after in each of the following sen- 
tences : — " His after life shows him to greater ad- 
vantage ; " " after him then and bring him back ;" 
" after he came all went wrong ; " *' you go first 
and I will come after ; " " after that, I will say no 
more ; " — and out in " out^ brief candle; " ** he was 
quite owt of it ; " ** out upon it ; " ** he was beaten 
out and out\'' "he proved an out and out de- 
ceiver." (1885). 

827. Exjilain the forms in italics : — ** The time 

is comen whaune trewe worshipers schuln worship 

the fadir in spirit and tratlie. Ood is a spirit and 
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it behoveth hem that worships, so ta worshipan 
hym." (1860). 

828. In what cases are the several words italic- 
ised? — This cost five shillings. He was offered a 
pension. He died as a Christian, He lived a saint, 
** And. all the air a solemn stillness holds." The 
investment yielded me large profit. (1869). 

829. What designations would you give to the 
cases severally employed in the following ? — 

(a) Be of good cheer, 
(h) Take a glass of wine, 

(c) All things considered , I am glad. 

(d) He did the deed. (1882). 

880. Explain the italicised words in each of 
these sentences : — " How do you rfo ?'* 

" And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn m the dale." (1872). 

831. Discuss the words italicised in the follow- 
ing:— 

** Long ago we were wont to let plain living ac- 
company high thinking,'' 

** Methinks you might have spoken, but you durst 
not." (1881). 

882. What is to in the following phrases ? — 
(1)" Early to bed and early to rise;" (2) "to- 
morrow;" (3) "What went ye out for to see?" 
After what verbs is to generally not inserted 
before the infinitive ? (1865) . 

833. What is to in the following expressions? — 
" To-morrow ;" " And all to bx^ka \i\^ \>l'^"^\^' 
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" Early to bed ; " ** Go to now ; " " Such a to do." 
(1869). 

884. What is to in the following expressions ? — 
** Early to bed and early to rise ; " ** Go to now ; " 
** And all to brake his bead ; " ** Such a to-do ; '* 
"To-day;" "What went ye out for to see?" 
(1876). 

885. Parse the following vocables : — Alms ; 
Valuables; Eiches; Mews; Greens; Kine. (1867). 

886. Parse the sentence — 

** He that is down need fear no fall, 
He that is low, no pride." (1872). 

837. Explain and parse che following phrases : — 
Methinks; woe is me; I was an hungered ; I hud as 

lief. (1885). 

838. Parse :— 

(a) Murder will out. 

(bj Mark but my fall and that that ruined 
me. 

(c) Love such things as are of good report. 
(1865). 

889. Parse the sentence — 

" Were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits." (1864). 

840. Point out the grammatical difference be- 
tween the in such a phrase as "he did his duty, 
and was the happier for it," and the the in "he 
was the happier of them." (1888). 
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841. Classify the words pen, petition, long, that, 
wire. (1888). 

842. Tell what you can of the history, and dis. 
cuss the various grammatical uses, of the words 
that, which, what. (1882, 1883). 
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X. Analysis. 

843. DeJ&ne a Sentence, a Phrase, and a Clause, 
and give instances of each, (1885), 

844. Define a Sentence ; and state what is 
meant by a Noun clause, an Adjective clause, and 
an Adverbial clause. Give an example of each. 
(1865). 

845. What does Analysis mean ? State and 
explain the various terms employed in the ana- 
lysis of sentences, (1877), 

846. Give a few simple rules for grammatical 
analysis, (1885), 

847. What are the necessary elements in every 
sentence? Show by examples some different 
ways in which a simple sentence may be ex- 
panded and rendered complex. .(1872), 

848. Define Subject, Predicate, and Copula. 
What is the difference between the Logical and 
the Grammatical division of a Proposition ? (1868). 

849. Into what two parts may every Simple or 
Complex Sentence be divided ? How many en- 
largements and extensions does each part admit ? 
(1868). 

850. Explain fully the mode of analysing Com- 
plex sentences. (1866). 

851. Give examples showing how the predicate 
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of a sentence may be modified (1) by a Word, 
(2) by a Phrase, (3) by a subordinate Sentence. 

(1871). 

852. Give examples of sentences in which the 
predicate is enlarged (a) by an adjunct, (bj by a 
subordinate sentence. Parse either grammati- 
cally or logically the passage — 

** If Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her." (1863). 

853. What is an Attribute? Specify all the 
kinds of attributes which a substantive may have, 
with examples. Can you have an attribute of an 
attribute ? (1878). 

854. Define the terms " inflection;" " analysis;" 
* * synthetic ; " * * interj ection ; " " strong ' ' and 
**weak" as applied to verbs; "abstract" and 
** concrete " as appUed to nouns ; ** simple " and 
" complex " as appHed to sentences. (1885). 

855. Make a sentence containing a simple sub- 
ject and predicate only ; and add other sentences 
showing how subject or predicate may be enlarged 
by phrases or by subordinate sentences. Eesolve 
the following sentence into its elements : — 

'* What seem*d his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.*' (1864). 

856. Divide the following verse into separate 
sentences, and say how the^ ^^ x^aX^^ \£^ ^'v:^^ 
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another, and what is the subject and predicate in 
each : parse the words italicised :^ 
** Blow, blow thou winter wind I 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man's ingratitude : 
Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen. 

Although thy breath be rude." (1871). 

857. Place each of the following phrases in a 
sentence of your own construction, so as to illus- 
trate the way in which it may be properly used : — 

Better than he; Better than him ; Than whom; 
And which ; As good as I ; As good as me ; The 
wiser man; Would that ; Sixty head. (1870). 

858. Put the following phrases into sentences ; 
and give a reason for the construction which you 
employ : — 

*' As good as I." "As good as me." ** Wiser 
than he." " Wiser than him." " Than whom." 
'* A friend of my brother's." »* All but her." 
**Many a man." "You and I." "You and me." 
(1864). 

859. Give rules for EngHsh punctuation. (1862). 

860. What are the chief rules for the use in 
Punctuation of the Comma, the Colon, and the 
Semicolon ? (1882). 

Analyse the following sentences :— 

861. 

'' But me, not destined such delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care ; 
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Impelled with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view ; 
That like the circle hounding earth and skies 
Allures from far, yet, as I follow, flies ; 
My fortune leads to traverse realms alone 
And find no spot of all the world my own/* 

862. We reckon more than five months yet to 
harvest ; there need not be five weeks ; had we 
but eyes to lift up, the fields are white already. 
Where there is much desire to learn, there of 
necessity will be much arguing, much writing, 
many opinions ; for opinion in good men is but 
knowledge in the making. 

868. What is this ? 

864. I had rather not go. 

865. Who is he to behave in such a manner ? 

866. There were leaders in multitudes ; but 
their money went for other purposes, as their 
admiration was fixed elsewhere. 

867. His answers were such as to win unquali- 
fied praise. 

868. I am monarch of all I survey. 

869. 'Tis love that makes the world go round. 

870. His business was to beat the enemy, and 
he knew he could not beat the enemy unless he 
could get the best officers it was possible to get. 

871. There is no branch of human work whose 
constant laws have not close analogy with those 
which govern every other mode of man's exer- 
tion. 
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872. 
" But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne'er unfold." 

878. Swift would say — " The thing has not life 
enough to keep it sweet." 

Johnson — ** The creature possesses not vitality 
sufficient to preserve it from putrefaction." 

874. 

** Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
That last infirmity of noble mind, 
To scorn delights and live laborious days : 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears 
And slits the thin-spun life." 

875. He that goeth about to persuade a multi- 
tude that they are not so well governed as they 
ought to be, shall never want attentive and favour- 
able hearers : because they know the manifold de- 
fects whereunto every kind of regiment is subject; 
but the secret lets and difficulties which in public 
proceedings are inevitable, they have not the judg- 
ment to consider. (HooJcer), 

876. 
*^ There is a tide in the afiairs of men 
Which, taken at the Hood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries." 

^877, Would you kno^ -whether the tendency of 
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a book is good or evil, examine in what state of 
mind you lay it down. 

878. 

'* My way of life 
Is falPn into the sear, the yellow leaf; 
And that which should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, ohedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have." 

879. I was confirmed in this opinion, that he, 
who would not be frustrate of his hope to write 
well hereafter in laudable things, ought himself to 
be a true poem. 

880. 

" What thou hiddest. 

Unargued I obey." 

881. 

*' The dead man's knell 

Is there scarce asked for who ; and good men's lives 

Expire before the flowers in their cups. 

Dying or ere they sicken." 

882. 

"The noble horse. 

That in his fiery youth from his wide nostrils 

Neighed courage to his rider, bearing his lord 

Safe to triumphant victory, old or wounded. 

Was set at liberty and freed from service." 

883. 

" This day, to-morrow, yesterday, alike 
I am, I shall be, have been, in my mind 
Towards thee ; towards thy sWence a^ \)cv^ ^-^^^^r 
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884. A step was taken this session wliich was 
important in as far as it tended to separate the 
idea of death-punishment from crimes which were 
no longer capital. 

885. By our common law, although there be 
for the prince provided many princely prero- 
gatives and royalties, yet it is not such as the 
prince can take money or other things, or do as 
he will at his own pleasure, without order, but 
quietly to suffer his subjects to enjoy their own, 
without wrongful oppression : wherein other 
princes by their liberty do take as pleaseth them. 

886. Eab I saw almost every week on the 
Wednesday ; and we had much pleasant intimacy. 
I found the way to his heart by frequent scratch- 
ing of his huge head, and an occasional bone. 
When I did not notice him he would plant himself 
straight before me and stand wagging that bud 
of a tail and looking up, with his head a Httle to 
the one side. 

887. I shall begin with that which, though the 
least in consequence, makes perhaps the most im- 
pression on our senses, because it meets our eyes 
in our daily walks, — I mean our retail trade. The 
exuberant display of wealth in our shops was the 
sight which most amazed a learned foreigner of 
distinction who lately resided among us. His ex- 
pression, I remember, was, that " they seemed 
to be bursting with opulence into the streets." 

888. What other excellences this garden of 
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Paradise had, before God for man's ingratitude 
and cruelty cursed the earth, we cannot judge; 
but I may safely think that by how much Adam 
exceeded all living men in perfection, by being 
the immediate workmanship of God, by so much did 
that chosen and particular garden exceed all parts 
of the universal world, in which God had planted, 
that is, made to grow, the trees of life, of know- 
ledge; plants only proper and becoming the 
paradise and garden of so great a Lord. 

889. We fear by light as children in the dark. 

890. 
''Yet e'en these bones from insult to protect, 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh. 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th' unlettered Muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many a holy text around she strews 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing lingering look behind ? " 

891. The world beheld with astonishment two 
Princes, whose rival pretensions had for so many 
years distracted Europe with divisions and deluged 
it with blood, now suddenly bound together by the 
closest ties of alliance. 
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892. 

*^ It little profits that, an idle king, 

By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 

Matched with an aged wife, I mete and dole 

Unequal laws unto a savage race, 

That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me." 
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XI. Derivation. 

893. Define a Boot ; an English Boot. What 
are Hybrids ? Mention any Hybrids that are 
generally recognised as good English. (1882). 

894. Explain the following terms applied to the 
structure of words : — root, stem, primary derivative, 
secondary derivative, compound word. Apply your ex- 
planation to the words, song, bait, batch, seeds, thicket, 
spider, farthing, landscape, knowledge, wedlock, hem- 
lock, eyry, along, gossip, waylay, walking-stick. 
(1880). 

896. What is meant by English Boots ? What 
letter-changes from the English root have occurred 
in the following words: — Each, Thunder, Speak, 
Crumh ? (1881). 

896. How are compounds and derivatiYes distin- 
guished? How is hybridism in composition 
avoided? (1863). 

897. What is meant by Diminutives and Aug- 
mentatives ? Enumerate and illustrate by exam- 
ples the suffixes most commonly used in English in 
the formation of such words, and of Patronymics. 
(1882). 

898. Explain the formation of diminutives in the 
English language, and give examples. (1858). 

899. Give some examples in Englkb. ^1 Q)<^\£kr 
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pound Words. How may such words be classified? 
(1864). 

900. Classify Compound Words in English, and 
give examples. (187x7)- 

901. Distinguish Compound and Derivative 
words. (1865). 

902. Enumerate, and explain the origin of, the 
various kinds of suffixes employed in the former 
tion of Enghsh Ordinals. Give the etymology of 
Foremost. (1881). 

903. Distinguish between the terms " cognate " 
and ''derived" as appHed to words. Mention 
some words cognate with hear (the verb), and some 
derived from it. (1885). 

904. What is the difference between a Boot and 
a Derivative ? Illustrate your answer by a com- 
ment on the history or form of these words : — Seam ; 
Ditch; Weft; Bishop; Proof,* Ought; Beceive; 
Went; Mistress. (1870). 

905. Make a list of the most common nomi- 
formatives, with instances of their use and ex- 
planations of their force or forces. (1885). 

906. "Words indicating relations are often 
traceable to nouns and verbs/' Comment on this 
statement, and illustrate it by examples. (1870). 

907. Trace the derivation of the words strengtky 
wrought, weft, wealth, uncouth, songstress, twain^ 
drench, methinks, ought, vixen, farthing. (1872). 

908. Derive Score, Dozen, Hundred, Eleven, 
How are distributive Humerala expressed in 
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English? Give the first three English ordinal 
adverbs. (1882). 

909. Mrs. Quickly reports to Prince Henry that 
Falstaff ** said this other day, you ought him a 
thousand pound." Explain that use of the word 
ov^ht ; show how we come by the two forms own 
and owe ; account also for the forms durst, quoth, 
and methinks. (1883). 

910. Explain each part of the following words : 
Re-n-d-er, dams-elf neg-oci-able, -wandrer, spect- 
ciC'le-Sf slug-g-ish, cors'l-et, s-queam-ish, dec-ade, 
de-cad-ence, doom's-day, domin-ion, dom-est-ic, 
(1863). 

911. Give explanations of the following forms 
and words : — 8ea-m, rtuth-less,' e-spouse, mead-ow, 
aur-ic-ul-ar, Leon-ard, ducat, cravat, first, un- 
awares, y-clad, who-m, did, n-ei-ther, in-nuost. 

That Mediterranean City, Coventry. {Holland). 

The frigid zone is inhabitable for extremitie of 
cold. {Sandys) . 

For this night 'shaUou deyen for my sake. 
(Chaucer). (1862). 

912. Comment on the derivation and structure 
of the following words, and state whether it is 
right to consider any of them as anomalous or ex- 
ceptional in form :— 

Kine ; Spinster ; Shepherdess ; Reliable ; Unjust ; 
Mineralogy ; Its ; Deodorise ; Children ; Sovereign ; 
Himself; Honour', Talkative. (1861). 

913. Explain the formation oi ^Saa ^ort^^ ^ea-^v. 
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sexton, vinegar, biscuit, tile, orchard, livelihood, allow, 
isle, island, and add a few comments upon the 
phonetic changes illustrated by their history. 
(1882). 

914. With what famihar English words are the 
following derivatives connected? — Ditch; ought; 
wander ; should ; gift ; month ; husband ; doomsday ; 
length ; woof ; huntsman ; seed ; burden ; forlorn ; 
shadow ; mirth, (1864). 

915. Tell what you know of the history of the 
words aye, yea, yes, no, nay. Explain how you 
would classify them among parts of speech. 
(1883). 

916. Comment on the following, their spelling, 
accent, or etymology : — Pigmy, sovereign, mobocracy, 
Grimsby, Manchester, Lincoln, jovial, hermetic, neck- 
handkerchief, essay, rmture, (1868). 

917. Give the etymology of the following 
words : — monarch, somnabulist, immature, immacu- 
late, manuscript, mendacious, participle, amputate, 
anarchy, epithet, synonymous, '(1858). 

918. What do you know of the origin of these 
words ? — College ; University ; Degree ; Examine ; 
Student ; Scholar ; Pass ; Fail ; List ; Matriculate, 
(1885). 

919. What are the derivations of Dunce, Copper, 
Tramway, Gipsy? (1881). 

920. Give the derivation, and explain the mean- 
ing, of the terms: — Grammar, Alphabet, Noun, 

Neuter, Participle, Plural, Von)el,IKpKtIi(mg, Ap^si- 
twn. (1878). 
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921. What affixes are used in English to express 
diminutiveness, (a) in nouns, (b) in adjectives, and 
(c) in verbs ? Give affixes that indicate an agent, 
a state, and a place. (1862). 

922. Show by what prefixes or terminations 
yon can recognise 

(1) Adjectives derived from nouns ; 

(2) Nouns derived from adjectives ; 

(3) Verbs derived from nouns or adjectives ; 

(4) Adverbs derived from pronouns. (1863). 

923. Explain the origin of the suffixes in the 
fallowing words: — Shadow, HUlock, Holy, Busy, 
Farthing^ Darling, Worship, Favour, Burgess, Cere" 
mony, Enemy, Homage, Terrace. (1885). 

924. Name six prefixes and a dozen affixes of 
Sa-xon origin, and explain the force of each. Name 
six prefixes and six affixes of Classie origin. (1859). 

925. Write a list of the chief Teutonic Suffixes 
used in forming English Nouns, and tell what you 
can of the origin of each of them. (1873). 

926. Explain the origin and force of the ter- 
minations fy, ize, ty, head, th, est, ness ; and give 
illustrations showing to what parts of speech words 
having these endings respectively belong. (1871). 

927. Tell what you know of the origin of each 
of the following suffixes : — -er, -ness, -dom, -hood, 
'lock, -red, -ship, -ery, -et, -let, -a^e, and -tion, 
(1874). 

928. Trace the history, and discriminate the 
uses^ of the termination 4ng. (1877 V 
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929. Give Eziglish prefixes and suffixes of 
Latin and Greek origin answering to the following 
of Saxon origin : -4Z-mighty, JM-starred, thorough- 
fare, u;iiA- stand, clean-««, wood-^, black-€w, glow- 
ing, leam-^. (1861). 

980. Give one example of each form of the 
derivation of Nouns from other nouns, from ad- 
jectives, and from verbs by the use of suffixes. 
(1876). 

981. Give the exact force of the following Pre- 
fixes and Affixes : — Ms^xihood ; Spin«*^ ; Weft ; 
Seam; Slavish; Tiresome; SparkZa; Msgive; For- 
get; TF^t/istand; betroth; Innocent; iViever. 

(1867). 

932. What do you know of words terminating 
as follows, (1) as to the part of speech to which 
they belong, (2) as to the language from which 
they are derived ? — 

-ful ; 'ize ; -en ; -ihle ; -imss ; -ty ; -ous ; -ar ; 
'ory ; -tvon ; -fy ; -ling ; -less ; -isk. (1864). 

933. What ideas are indicated by the following 
prefixes and suffixes : Ey-iy, bant-^^n^, part-ic-i^, 
wit-ness, trump-«t, tromb-ow5, win-som^, 8-patter, 
c-rumple, wM-done, a-board, a-hungry ? (1861). 

934. State the origin and describe the force of 
the following Prefixes and Suffixes respectively : — 
re-y -nessy -Mny -for^ -tiorif dis-, -our, pre-, -stery «46-, 
pur-, 'ful (1869). 

935. What is the force of -en and of -er, as ter- 
minations, — in nouns, in adjectives, and in verbs ? 

(1870). 
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986. Explain the suffixes in the words hillock^ 
hemlockf wedlock, knowledge^ freedom, fellowship ; and 
account for the vowel in the first syllable of the 
words kitten, vixen, tMaihle, (1872). 

937. Classify the principal Suffixes of the Eng- 
lish Language (1) according to their origin ; (2) 
according to their significance. (1877). 

938. By the help of Suffixes, convert the follow- 
ing Adjectives into Nouns : — 

Sweet; Humble; Wise; Broad; Pure; Perfect: 
and the following nouns into adjectives : — 

Snow; Grace; Brother; Sense; Fool; Wood. 
Give two other examples of each formation ; 
and state to what language each suffix belongs. 
(1869). 

939. Take the following adjectives and convert 
them, by the help of prefixes or suffixes, into 
verbs: — 

Large, Just, Humble, Strong, Wide ; 
and take the following verbs and convert them 
into nouns : — 

Sow, Sew, Dig, Weave, Compel, Receive, Think. 

Explain in each case the law of formation, and 
give other examples of it. (1873). 

940. Give some account of our Teutonic Noun- 
suffixes. (1882). 

941. Write out a list of Prefixes, distinguishing 
those of English from those of Latin origin. Cite 
some examples of hybridism in English words. 
(1870). 
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942. Explain the meaning of the following suf- 
fixes, and state from what languages they are 
derived : — /y, ness, tion^ ibU^ en, isk, ly, tude. (1860). 

943. Give the exact meaning of the following 
prefixes and suffixes :—/orlom, muase, o^^act, 
o/7pose, 6ffipeak, UveliAooi, whitm, wooden, blackish, 
satcW?, haw/n/i. (1860). 

944. Explain the meaning of the following 

suffixes : dom, -hood, -th or -t, -ard, -ee, -a^«, and 

give three examples of each. (1858). 

945. Account for suffix or inflection in each of 
the following words : — chicken, oxen, vixen, beeves, 
pennies, pence, spinster, widower, gander, drake. 
(1883). 

946. Accoxmt for the letters printed in italics in 
Silent, coHeago^, fitted, fool, island, made, symbol, 
number. (1859). 

947. Explain the following forms, and state in 
each case the meaning of the itahcised letters : — 
Voet-ess, weal-tA, ds,st- ard, satch-^, man-Aoo{2, with- 
stand, /or-give, hln-ster, be-dim, be-HmeB, truth-/iiZ, 
John-son, cou-Z-d, to-morroir. (1865). 

948. Account for the part in itaUcs in each of 
the following words, and show its meaning and 
use: — 

Duchess; Him; Theirs; Smelted; 8mne; Bever^ni; 
Grew; Mi^At; Wowld; Durst; Better. (1868). 

949. Account for the presence of the italicised 
letters in the following words : — Impossible, nnm- 
3er; tender; nightingale; pair; receive; deH; 
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honour; civilwation (compare ** civilize ") ; refer- 
ring; chemistry; inflammation (compare ** in- 
flame ") ; the Marys. (1870). 

950. Account for the letters in italics in Name ; 
These ; Those ; Passenger ; Soverei^ ; Wettest ; 
Cities ; Potatoes ; Sceptre ; Sceptic ; Handiwork ; 
Eighteous; Tom6; Cou^; Our. (1879). 

951. Account for the italicised portions of the 
following words: — Newt; Coward; Streamlet; 
-4 sleep ; Enough ; -Atonement ; Kindred ; Gainsay; 
Forgive ; Am ; hoYeth. (1876). 

952. Explain the presence of the italicised 
letters in the following words ; — Scent ; CAamier ; 
Lodge; Plagi^e; Coast; Cannon; CouZd. (1867). 

953. Trace the derivation of the words stitch, 
rouse y wrench, dole, loss, loan, sud, glaze, dredge, — 
distinguishing between primary and secondary 
derivatives. (1874). 

954. Show that the following words were origin- 
ally compound nouns : — ham, orchard, stirrup. 
Tell what you know of the Teutonic suffixes used 
in the forming of abstract nouns. (1883). 

955. How are English Compounds known, in 
print and pronunciation ? "Which is the defining 
word in compounds ? Comment on the follow- 
ing: — A Finger-ring, a Well-head, a Tell-tale. 
(1870). 

956. Give some examples of Norman French 
words in English ; say what are their general 
characteristics as to meaning, and Viss^ i^wt "^^^-^ 
are recognisable by their {orixi, (^^1^"^. 
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957. Take the forms man^fer {fero), and graph 
(grapho) ; add as many prefixes and affixes as you 
can, giving the force of each. (1868). 

958. Why does the addition of en change the 
word cat into kitten ? (1873). 

959. Distinguish etymologically between sensitive 
and sensible ; ye and you ; confess Bxidi profess ; verity 
and veracity ; tense and time ; ingenious and ingenu- 
ous) swear a,ndi forswear; seeimjidi beseem, (1872). 

960. Addison wrote in the Spectator, " The 
men begun to embellish themselves.'' Comment 
on this with reference to the origin and history of 
such forms as began and begun, rang and rung. 
(1872). 

961. Make a comment on the form or history 
of the words — princess, each, sovereign, neither, hind- 
most ^ sempstress, what, went, ou^ght, himself. (1871), 

962. Discuss the propriety of such forms as 
** Moneyed," ** Comfortable," " Positivist," ** Tele- 
gram," " Bicycle." (1869). 

963. Point out anything faulty or objectionable 
in the composition of these words: — witticism, 
streamlet, height, unreveretid, huntress, he-goat, fertilise, 
Anti- State- Church, pureness. (1872). 

964. State what you know of the Etymology of 
the following words : — 

Blame ; Pay ; Not ; Wig ; Miscreant ; Stipulation ; 
Rigmarole; Renegade; Twelve; Su^ih. (1877). 

965. Explain how it is that we have such forms 
&B Sunday and Monday alongside of such forms as 
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Wednesday and Thursday, Also, how is it we say 
Lady-day and not Lady's-day ? (1884). 

966. Show that foremost is a double superlative ; 
children a double plural, songstress a double femi- 
nine ; and give other examples of such doublings. 
(1884). 

967. Discuss the following forms : — Are; Wert ; 
Could ; Methinks ; Durst ; (}ught ; Distraught. 
(1867). 

968. Discuss the forms : — Brethren ; seamstress ; 
indices ; fisherman ; cherry ; kine ; swine ; cheru- 
bim; riches; uttermost, (1885). 

969. Derive next^ last, best, further, rather, (1883). 

970. Tell what you know of the origin of each 
of the following words, with comment upon any 
fact in the history of EngHsh that it might serve 
to illustrate: — Avon, Chester, Grimsby, cloister, 
minster, cherry, beef, nuisance, cousin, potion, poison, 
(1884). 

971. Use the words book, but, thou, he, who, why, 
enough, feet, ought, knew, best, as examples of some 
means of distinguishing words in modern English 
that belonged to the language in its earliest 
Teutonic form. (1882). 

972. Derive the words : — Lady ; madam ; sir ; 
husband; woman; bachelor; lass; cousin; uncle; 
archbishop, (1884). 

973. What is the etymology of the following 
words :— Under, Over, Every, Eleven, Twenty, Least, 
Near? (1885). 
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974. Derive WeU-a-day, Alas. (1882). 

975. Give the etymology of the following pro- 
nouns, and show how their use has varied: — 
This, that, what, which, whose, (1885). 

976. Give the derivations of add, condition, 
deodand, editor, recondite, surrender. (1860). 

977. Point out the letter-changes which have 
taken place in the following words: — Gossip; 
Number; Tyrant; Fee. (1882). 

978. Give a dozen examples of English words 
spelt so as to indicate the etymology rather than 
the sound. Criticise or defend such a mode of 
spelling. (1865). 

979. Which letters in the following words are 
unpronounced ? "Whence do they come ? and why 
are they retained in spelling? — Debt, handsome, 
chronicle, neighbour, hymn, receipt, psalm, viscount. 
(1862). 

980. It is said that to introduce a system of 
purely phonetic spelling into English would be 
to obliterate traces of the history of many words. 
Discuss the present orthography of the following 
words, and show how far this assertion is true 
concerning them : — Chronometer, Phantom, City, 
Honour, Syntax, Bough, Debt, Who, Vitiate, Bheu- 
matism. (1873). 
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XII. Pbosodt. 

981. What is Prosody? When are words said 
to rhyme ? Distinguish between true and false 
rhymes. (1876). 

982. What is Prosody? Explain the use of 
accent in English Terse. What is rhyme ? Dis- 
tinguish between perfect and imperfect rhymes. 
Describe the measure that is known commonly in 
England as blank verse. (1888). 

988. Distinguish between Syntax and Prosody. 
Define a perfect Bhyme. (1880). 

984. Discuss and illustrate the conditions of 
perfect Rhyme. (1878). 

985. Define " metre " and state how your defi- 
nition appUes to *• Piers Ploughman,'* to ** Para- 
dise Lost,'* to ** Homer's IHad." (1869). 

986. Write a few notes on the chief English 
Metres. (1881). 

987. Distinguish between Accent and Em- 
phasis. What is meant by Ehyme, Double rhyme, 
Quantity, Alliteration ? Give an instance of the 
Pause in blank verse. (1882). 

988. Accent in English (a) modifies the mean- 
ing of words, {b) forms compounds, (c) sometimes 
fixes the date of the introduction of words, and 
(d) regulates our metre, niustrate this statement. 
(I860). 
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989. Scan the lines : — 

*' And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may come, and men may go. 
But I go on for ever.** 

Do yon regard this yerse as a perfect example 
of the metre in which it is written ? Give reasons 
for your answers. (1860). 

990. Describe the metre of the, following 
stanza : — 

" We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not; 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought." 
(1883), 



Selected List of 

€iimnt\and ^ General Wioxk$, 

Pqblished by 

H. E. LEWIS, 136, Gower Street, London. 
Solutions of the Questions in Mag- 

NETISM AND ELECTRICITY, Set at the Intermediate 
Science and Preliminary Scientific Pass Examinations of the 
University of London, from i860 to 1884, together with Defi- 
nitions, Dimensions of Units, Miscellaneous Examples, &c. By 
F. W. LEVANDER, F.R.A.S., Assistant Master in University 
College School, London. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2J. 6ii. L?^^ published, 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS OF THE FIRST EDITiON. 

" It is undoubtedly a useful|book, and may possibly encourage students to 
pursue their labours, by detailing the questions previously put, and supplying 
the answers ... it gives a good idea of what b required by the exami- 
ners. " — English Mechanic. 

"It will doubtless prove of great service to many candidates, not only on 
account of the matter, but for the manner also. Many students fail from a 
want of knowledge of how to put their answers concisely into words, and 
from a cursory inspection of this little book, Mr. Levander appears to us to 
have answered the questions at once correctly and concisely." — Lancet, 

"Mr. Levander may be congratulated on his unpretending, but exceedingly 
useful little book. Candidates for the Preliminary Scientific and First*6.Sc. 
Examinations of the University of London, will here find amply satisfied 
what has long been felt to be a genuine want. Without some such aid as 
this, it is almost impossible to form a correct idea of the amount oC !usiJsr«VK&is^ 
required for these examinations by a mete v^x>3£aiSL cS. ^t cSSiosJik. vi^>si«s»- 
The ansMftxs given are models of cotias«aes& acai^. «ccQxw?f ■» '»»>^ ^stfs« ^ 
student exactly how questions should \« ans^ta^A.* -Educ<»**<«x» 
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Questions on History and Geography, 

Set at the Matriculation Examinations of the University of Lon- 
don, 1844-1881. Collected aftd arranged by F. W. LEVANDER, 
F.R.A.S., Assistant Master in University College School, London. 
Fcap. 8vo, y. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

" Mr. Levander has arranged and classified the papers with care and judg* 
ment." — School and University Magazine. 

** Any one who will conscientiously follow out this plan will find any com- 
pilation of questions such as this invaluable. . . . With these observa- 
tions, we commend the book to the reader.— The Practical Teacher. 

"Mr. Levander has done good service for candidates who are preparing 
for the Matriculation Examination of London University by collecting and 
arranging all the Questions on History and Geography given since the year 
1844. This is a useful compilation." — School Guardian. 

Arranged by the Same Editor. 

The Questions on English set at the 

Matriculation Examinations of the University of London. Fcap. 
8vo. [Nearly ready, 

A Manual of Elementary Knowledge. 

By J. OBERLIN HARRIS, M.A. With Maps, post 4to, 

"Accurate and up to date, concise and well arranged, its explanations are 
short and to the point, and its methods generally are simple and rational."— 
School Guardian. 

Matriculation Classics, Questions and 

ANSWERS. By Rev. J. Ri WALTERS, B.A., Assistant 
Master in University College School, London. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, crown 8vo, 2s. 6^. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

*' We can safely recommend this work as helpful to London Matriculation 
students." — School and University Magazine. 

" The Questions in Classics, selected a.tvd a.w?wwed\i>} Mr. Walters, are such 

as involve peculianties of accidence and cotv%\.tucx\c«v vjVv^^^ «ca^<t!sx*>& 

apt to overlook in the ordinary course ol \vvs tead\Tvg.." — Educatwud New. 
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Chronological Table of Remarkable 

EVENTS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. Compiled for the use 
of Candidates for the London and University Matriculation and 
other Examinations, and also for the use of Schools, &c Fcap. 
8vo, 6d, 

Simple Interest, with Models, Hints 

FOR WORKING, CAUTIONS, and NUMEROUS EXAM- 
PLES. With ANSWERS. By Rev. F. W. COWLEY, B.A., 
Late Assistant Master in University College School, London. 
Crown 8vo, is, 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

" The most handy volume on . Simple Interest we have seen. The explan- 
ations are clear, and the illustrations exactly to the point." — Sckoolmaster, 

" There are no doubt many text-books of arithmetic which furnish a suffi- 
ciently clear exposition of the rules of interest, but we know none which con- 
tains so many carefully classified exercises for practice as this useful little 
work." — Educatiotutl News. 

"The working of all the problems which present themselves for solution in 
connection with Simple Interest is fully explained in Mr. Cowley's little book 
on this subject, and all the difficulties which may be met with in solving these 
problems are cleared away." — School Board Chronicle. 

Photo-Micrography ; 

Including a Description of the Wet Collodion and Gelatino- 
Bromide Processes, together with the best Methods of Mounting 
and Preparing Microscopic Objects for Photo-Micrography. By 
A. COWLEY MALLEY, B.A., M.B., B.Ch. T.C.D. Second 
Edition, with Photographs and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7^. 6^/. 

\yust published, 

%* The publication of this little work has been undertaken with a 
view to encourage the practice of photo-micrography, and affords a 
ready means of obtaining information without the trouble of referring 
to the innumerable papers on the subject scattered up and down 
several scientific periodicals and publications. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

"The instruction given will be found plain and practical, and we have little 
doubt but that the book will be eagerly bought by many microscopists. The 
book contains three fine photo-micrographic plates, in aaditicm to a number of 
wood engravings." — Quarterly youmal of microscopic Sdevce^ 

" Mr. MalJey has done good service to sd«cicft\>^ i^»'^xQft»R\Sssa.^\te. «sww« 
pendious and practical treatise."— Chemical News. ^ V S.>a! 

''The veriest novice may become profvc\etvt ^o^ ca>xwfc «^« ^S^Udat* 
mJ] study Mr. Malley's little work NntK case «txvA «X\.«ox\ovv. — i^ 
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The Metaphysical Aspect of Natural 

HISTORY. A Lecture by STEPHEN MONCKTON, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. Second Edition. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s, 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

"A lecture to show that an intelligent student may by observation arrive at 
the conclusion that there is in nature an intelligent will-force." — CAristian 
World. 

" The wonders revealed by the microscope are, in this admirable address, 
wrought into a cogent argument to prove the activity <^ a divine intelligent 
will working in, along with, outside, and over and beyond all brains, nerve> 
centres, and organisms in Nature." — Hatniow. 

Roumanian Fairy Tales and Legends. 

Dedicated by permission to the Queen of Roumania. Translated 
by E. B. MAWR. With Photographs and Wood Engravings, 
cloth gilt, 5j, 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

" A set of delightful stories of an infinitely charming character." — J*itn. 

** Neatly and prettily written. They will be found both agreeable and 
novel, both instructive and amusing." — Truth, 

" They are graceful specimens of their kind, and . . . they are adorned 
by a charming photograph of the Queen of Roumania." — Athenteum. 

" In the shape of a very handsome little volume, forming a most suitable 
present for 'children, as well as a not unwelcome addition to the folk-lure 
shelves of older readers, we have here a translation of some of the popular 
Basme (tales) and legends of the country." — From the Folk-Lore Record. 

" As delightful a book as we have seen for many a long day. . . . Fairy 
tales are always sure to pleai^, and possessing the additional charm of fresh- 
ness, these stories are bound to become popular wherever they find their way 
. . . they are one and all captivating alike : young readers, indeed — and 
their elders as well— owe a debt of gratitude to the lady who has translated 
these exquisite little stories into English with so much grace." — The Btj's 
Newspaper. 

" To children, this little work, which, we may add, is got up with exquisite 

taste, and is embellished with a few illustrations, including a striking portrait 

suad autograph of the first Queen of T^ouiaaxaa., viiW vcciM^ «». inexhaustible 

fund of delight, while their elders w\\\ fvtvd \u\\& v«^^^^'^^2N»^"«ffiSk.^QDflRwi 

a light upon the mode of thought and expxessvoti VJoax. vc«<<«^ v&Gm% '^ 

inhentors of Trajan's Dacia."— GaZ^ant-s M«««ng«r V?«t^^ 
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Son Remember. 

AN ESSAY ON THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SOUL 

BEYOND THE GRAVE. By the Rev. JOHN PAUL, 

B.A., Rector of St. Alban's, Worcester. Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

" His tone is devout, he has no craving after novelty for its own sake . . . 
he has in chapter five, 'What is written, some sensible remarks on the way of 
interpreting scripture." — The Academy. 

Dwelling- Houses, their Sanitary Con- 

STRUCTION AND ARRANGEMENTS. By W. H. COR- 

FIELD, M.A., M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Professor of 

Hygiene and Public Health at University College, London ; 

Medical Officer of Health and Public Analyst for St. George's, 

Hanover Square. Second Edition, Illustrations, cr. 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

[Just published. 
General Contents. 

Situation and Construction of Houses — Soils — Walls — Chimnejrs — 
Floors — Wall Coverings — ^Ventilation, Lighting and Warming— Over- 
crowding — Ventilation by Chimneys, by Windows, by Special Appa- 
ratus — Cowls— Gasbumers — Stoves — Hot-water Apparatus -Water 
Supply — Sources of Water — Distribution — Constant Service — Filters 
— Removal of Refuse Matter — Dust - Cesspools — Conservancy Systems 
— Dry Earth System — ^Water Carriage System — Sewerage- Main 
Sewers— House Sewers — Traps — ^Ventilation and Drains — Water- 
closets, Sinks and Baths — Various kinds of Closets — ^Waste Pipes — 
Valves and Cisterns — Soil Pipes. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

" In the list of truly educative sanitary works, we must assign to Dr. Cor- 
field's book a very high X9X^."— Health 

" We can give a glad welcome to such a work as Dr. Corfield's, and can 
recommend it." — Medical Times. 

" Every householder owes a debt of gratitude to Prof. Corfield for these 
pages. " — Metropolitan. 

" One of the best handbooks we have met with on house sanitation." — Lancet. 

On Diet and Regimen in Sickness 

AND HEALTH, and on the Interdependence and Prevention 
of Diseases and the Diminution of their Fatality. By HORACE 
DOBELL, M.D., Consulting Physician to the Royal Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest, &c. Seventh Ed\t\oTi, %H<i, v^. ^« 

General Ooiiten\a- , o^v? 

PreUminaury Remarks— Rules fot Pxomoto^ ^^^^^^^^^vose 
rous Health in Adults Living in the CVim«X«i ol iXv^'^'^^'^ 
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On Diet and Regimen in Sickness and Health — continued. 

— Food, Heat, and Motion — Normal Diet— On the Diet and Regfimen 
of Children — On the Wholesomeness and Digestibility of Various 
Articles of Food, and on the Modes of Cooking in Common Use- 
Some Principles of Diet in Disease — Fat — Fermented Liquors- 
Special Recipes, Directions and Appliances for the Sick Room — Dis- 
infection — Interdependence of Diseases — Anaemia — Fatty Degenera- 
tion — Abnormal Physiological States. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

" Contains a great variety of interesting information relating not merely to 
food, but also to many subjects of great hygienic importance. We can cordi- 
ally recommend this work." — Dublin Joum. of Med. Science. 

"With every edition Dr. Dobell has added new and useful matter." — 
Westminster Review. 

"To the unlearned in medical matters this is a most serviceable guide to 
health. It is full of practical rules, but the rationale of the rules is very clearly 
indicated throughout. . . . There is an excellent chapter on * Meals ' — the 
proper hours for taking them, the intervals that should elapse between them, 
and a variety of other practical suggestions. . . . There are interesting 
and instructive chapters on the properties and digestibility of different kinds 
of food, and on the qualities of various wines. . . . There is a most 
useful chapter on ' special recipes, directions, and appliances for the sick- 
room.' . . . The specimens which we have given will suffice, we think, to 
show that Dr. Dobell's book will prove a valuable acquisition in any house- 
hold. We can cordially recommend it." — The Spectator. 

Osborn's Ambulance Lectures : 

NURSING. By SAMUEL OSBORN, F.R.C.S., Assistant- 
Surgeon Hospital for Women, Surgeon Royal Naval Artillery 
Volunteers. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. u. 6</. Ijfust ready. 

%* This little book is published with the object of supplying a 
small and cheap handbook as an aid to the examinations of the St 
John's Ambulance Association. The chapter on bandaging with the 
roller bandage will be equally useful to all who undertake surgical 
nursing. 

General Contents. 

The Sick Room — Infection and Disinfection— Details of Nursings 
Application of Local Remedies— The Roller Bandage — Specimen 
Questions. 

"A most useful handbook." —Society. 
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Companion Volume by the Same Author. 

Osborn's Ambulance Lectures : 

FIRST AID. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6(f. 

\Ju5t ready. 
General Contents. 
Structural and Functional— The Circulatory System — Injuries — 
Conveyance of Wounded — Bandaging — Specimen Questions. 

%* The above is published as a companion volume to the "Nursing" 
Lectures by the same author, so that the series may be complete. 

Model Diagram of the Organs in 

THE THORAX AND UPPER PART OF THE ABDO- 
MEN. Designed by DR. FERBER. With Letter-press De- 
scription. In 4to, coloured, 5j. 

Harrogate and its Waters : 

Notes on the Climate of Harrogate, and on the Chemistry of the 
Mineral Springs. By G. OLIVER, M.D., M.R.C.P. Crown 
8vo, with Map of the Wells. 2s, 6d. 

%* Gives a succinct account of the characteristic features of the 
climate, and of the numerous mineral waters for which Harrogate is 
famed ; with a few notes, selected from the author's larger work, on 
the curative effects. 

" Dr. Oliver's work is a very complete and useful one." — Practitioner. 

The Parent's Medical Note Book. 

Compiled by A. DUNBAR WALKER, M.D., CM. Oblong 
post 8vo, cloth, IS. 6d. 

%* The present little work is compiled for the express object of 
enabling parents to keep a record of the diseases their children have 
passed through. — Preface. 

NOTICES of' the PRESS. 

** Its value IS beyond question, and we earnestly advise those of our readers 
who are parents to obtain it at once, to fill it up carefully." — Jewish World. 

"A record which would be of the utmost value to medical men. We 
heartily recommend this note-book to ih^ usfc ot ^ax«sX&?* — HeaXiVv, 
''Head masfers of public schools m\s\it vi\«tVj "vos^x xxv^o^xJc^xt -bk* ^j^^^ 
being provided with such a Tecord.**— I*ondon Mtdical Record- 
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Medical Fashions in the Nineteenth 

CENTURY, including a Sketch of Bacterio-Mania and the Battle 
of the Bacilli. By EDWARD T. TIBBITS, M.D. Lond., 
Physician to the Bradford Infirmary and to the Bradford Fever 
Hospital. Crown 8vo, 2J. 6d, 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

"This little work is written in an exceedingly readable vein, and although 
one might not agree with all that the book contains, yet there exists an 
amount of good sense expressed in clear diction that will certainly carry 
pleasure, if not conviction, to the mind of many." — Lancet. 

" This is an amusing book, and, we fear, in the main, as true as it is 
amusing. " — Knowledge. 

" The subject is of interest to the lay public as well as to professional men, 
and so the author has wisely put his remarks in non-technical language." — 
Science Monthly. 



Annals of Cholera from the Earliest 

PERIODS TO THE YEAR 1817. With a Map. By JOHN 
MACPHERSON, M.D., Inspector-General of Hospitals, H.M. 
Bengal Army (Retired). Demy 8vo, *js» 6d^ 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

" It is a collection of historical Cacts gathered Mrith immense labour from all 
available sources and strung together so as to form a highly interesting axid 
instructive narrative. We strongly recommend the ytarV to the attention of 
our readers." — Indian Medical Gazette. 

" We hail with pleasure the re-issue of this learned work." — British Medi- 
cal youmal. 



Royat (Les Bains) in Auvergne, its 

MINERAL WATERS AND CLIMATE. By G. H. 
BRAiiJ:>T, M.D. Crown Svo, cloth, with Frontispiece and 
Map, 2s, 6a^. 

" We can nscommcnd Dr. Brandt's worV. to tVvoafc viYio vn^ V« VaSoraaJcksw. 
on the waters of Royat.*'— London Medical Records 
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Spiritualism and Allied Causes and 

CONDITIONS OF NERVOUS DERANGEMENT. By 
WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D., Professor of Mental and 
Nervous Diseases in the Medical Department of the University 
of the City of New York, &c. Author of treatises ** On the 
Diseases of the Nervous System," and **0n Insanity." With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, Ss. 6d, 

"Whatever Dr. Hammond writes about the nervous system is gladly 
accepted as the work of a master ; and we anticipate a wide circulation and 
great resulting benefit from the diffusion of this work, marked as it is by the 
candid admission of whatever is worth credit in the subject discussed." — 
Medical Times and Gazette, 

Hints for Invalids and Travellers: 

with Observations on the Climate of Luxor and Egypt. By 
T. E. MACLEAN, M.B., B.S. Lond. With Charts, 8vo, \s. 

The Saline Waters of Leamington. 

By FRANCIS WILLIAM SMITH, M.D. Second Edition, 

with Illustrations, crown 8vo. \s. nett. 

\Jusi published, 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

" For those who believe in mineral waters and who do not care to move far 
from home the pleasant town (Leamington), with its interesting surroundings, 
deserves attention. We commend the book to the attention both of doctors 
and patients." — The Times. 

"Dr. Smith's book will be found useful by all who meditate a visit to 
Leamington, and by those who are hesitating regarding the choice of a suit- 
able resort." — Health. 

"A judicious Httle book." — Hermann Weber. 

" We are glad to see Dr. Smith calls attention to the forgotten glories of 
Leamington. There is no doubt the place is a pleasant one as regards situa- 
tion, climate, &c. For details we refer to Dr. Smith's pleasant little book."— 
British Medical youmal. 

" We trust that Dr. Smith's little treatise, written in a lively and popular 
style, will contribute to the very desirable end of bringing patients back to 
Leamington— a very useful medical guide."— ^c?«^«»so\\, vcv <5c«i Vis3cA»^i 
Number of London Medical Record, 
" We thank Dr. Smith for his booVc, vrYdcVv vreYwNe vVsasws^ \T.\n!cc^>^oJ«i. 
to the notice of our readers.**— TA* Quten, 
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Illustrated Lectures on Ambulance 

WORK. By R. LAWTON ROBERTS, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
Copiously illustrated, crown 8vo, 2j. 6d, [Nina ready. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

" The book is one which ought to be in the hands of all who take an interest in 
ambulance work." — Lancet. 

" The author's explanations are clear and simple. As well to Volunteers as to 
those whose lives are not spent within reach of surgeons — to colonists, travellers, 
and seafaring men — this work is especially valuable. Even most gnlinary English 
citizens, we think, might gain something by studying it." — Volunteer Service 
Gazette. 

" The work is not only interesting and instructive to the general reader, but will 
be of considerable value to every one interested in ambulance classes and work." 
— North IVales Guardian. 

** The work is succinctly written, well printed and illustrated, and fulfils all the 
purposes of the popular little manual it was doubtless intended to be." — IVestem 
Mail. 

** Apart from its practical utility, it is a most readable and instructive work ; and 
despite of the old saying, ' a little knowledge is a dangerous thing,' every one will 
benefit by studying its pages, and none so more than soldiers or sailors." — Colbum's 
United Service Magazine. 

"They supply information which is varied, extensive, and appropriate. There 
are no fewer than thirty-eight good illustrations." — The Queen. 

** We strongly recommend the book as a safe and useful guide to those inte- 
rested in ambulance work." — Dublin Evening Mail. 

'* A very plain and practical handbook." — Graphic. 

" Simple and apprehensible in diction, and illustrated with thirty-eight capital 
woodcuts, this is a work which must commend itself to every one liable either to 
accidents in his own person or to be called on to render aid in the case of another." — 
Knowledge. 

" The various branches of the subject are handled popularly and practically, and 
the book forms an excellent manual for persons who desire to acquaint themselves 
with the details of ambulance work."— Scotsman. 

What to do in Cases of Poisoning. 

By WILLIAM MURRELL, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics at Westminster Hospital ; 
Examiner in Materia Medica, University of Edinburgh. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged, royal 32mo, 3^. 6d, 

%* This work gives clear concise directions for the treatment of all 
cases of poisoning, together with abnet epitome of symptoms. It is 
a small book which can be carried m \be ^w^ex, ^x^^ ^xsJacs(^^\hft 
result of much original researcb and o\»er«a.xSs«i W N& VnXssi^sA 
chiefly for the use of Medical Men. 
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What to do in Cases of Poisoning— r^A««<?^. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

" The fact that in such a short time it should have reached a fourth edition 
speaks vohimes for its poDularitv, and we need not say anything further in 
praise of it than that it has evidently supplied a felt want." — Medical Titties 
atid Gazette. 

" The directions given could be safely earned out by any self-possessed 
individual, and the pharmacist would find it advantageous to have at hand so 
convenient and well-arranged a reference to what should be done in cases of 
emergency. " — Phartnaceutical JotirttaJ. 

Practical Examples in Quantitative 

ANALYSIS, forming a Concise Guide to the Analysis of Water 
&c. By ERNEST FRANCIS, F.C.S. Demonstrator of Prac- 
tical Chemistry, Charing Cross Hospital. Illustrated, fcap. 8vo, 

Disinfectants and How to Use Them. 

By E. T. WILSON, B.M. Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Physician to 
the Cheltenham General Hospital and Dispensary. In Packets 
of one doz., price u. 

%* The card will be found particularly suitable for heads of fami- 
lies, clergymen, and nurses; or for distribution among the artisans 
and tradesmen of our larger towns. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

* * Mr. Wilson, who is a well-known medical officer, has placed upon a small 
card all the practical information necessary on the above subject. In addition 
there are general directions when an outbreak of infectious disease occurs in 
a house. As these cards are obtainable for a shilling a dozen they should be 
widely circulated by philanthropic persons and sanitarians."— The Metro- 
politan. 

"On the subject of disinfectants, the reader is referred to 'Disinfectants 
and How to use Them,' by Dr. Edward Wilson, of Cheltenham. The direc- 
tions are printed upon cards, which are sold in packets of 12 for is , published 
by Mr. Lewis, 136, Gower Street. These cards should be in the possession of 
all medical practitioners, clergymen, and others, whose duty and desire it is 
to prevent, as much as possible, the spread of contagious diseases."— From 
Dr. Lionel Beale's Work on Disease Gertns^ 1872, p. 298. 

'* This little card is one of the most valuable aids in. Ovt ^>S>asv'3«». ^ ^^sB!i:^is^' 
knowledge that we remember to Yvave seetv. C\«^;foaKa, -asA -sS^ '^^^w^^j 
interested in the welfare of the people, coxiVd xiot dio «. vnsKt \Nx\s\%'Co»fi^<««s»=«^ 
bate them broadcast."— Health, 
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Diagrams for Lecturers to Ambu- 

LANCE CLASSES and for POPULAR LECTURES on 
PHYSIOLOGY. Prospectus on application. 



On Dancing. 



By EDWARD LAWSON. Second Edition. Cloth, is.; roan, 
2J. ; calf, 2J. 6d. 

Suicide; its History, Literature, Juris- 

PRUDENCE, CAUSATION, and PREVENTION. By W. 
WYNN WESTCOTT, M.B., Deputy Coroner for Central 
Middlesex. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

"The volume before us is a valuable contribution to medical and judicial litera- 
ture, well worthy of perusal, and likely to prove a standard work on the obscure and 
fascinating subject of suicide." — British Medical youmal. 

"It justly takes a wide view of a painful subject, and gives plain common-sense 
advice that deserves attentive study." — Daily Chronicle. 

" Alike by the sociologist, the moralist, the student of medical jurisprudence, 
the psychologist, will Mr. Westcott's volume be found interesting." — Knaivledge. 

" The work will prove of interest and of value to the general as well as to the pro- 
fessional reader." — Asclepiad. 

" Dr. Westcott's volume is one which should find a place on the bookshelves of 
every scientist as well as of all who make the systematic study of human progress 
either the business or the leisure time study of their lives," — Health. 

Wines of the Bible. 

By NORMAN KERR, M.D., F.L.S., demy 8vo, W. 

The Condition of Gaols, Hospitals, 

and other Institutions as described by John Howard. By J. B. 
BAILEY, Librarian to the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, demy 8vo, \s. 

The Gospel of the Flowers. 
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